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HARPER’S MAGAZINE.—APRIL. 


Interesting Papers. 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Comment by ANDREW 
LANG. With ten illustrations (including frontispiece) by 
E. A. ABBEY. 

A SUIT OF CLOTHES. Ninth paper in series of Great 
American Industries. By R. R. Bowker. With six- 
teen illustrations. 

THREE INDIAN CAMPAIGNS. By General Westey 
Merrirt, U.S.A. Illustrated by Rurus F. Zograum. 

THOMAS YOUNG, M.D., F.R.S. By Rev. Wituiam 
Henry Minsurn. With portrait. 

THE NEW YORK MARITIME EXCHANGE, By Ricn- 
ARD WHEATLEY. 


AMERICAN LITERARY COMEDIANS. By Henry 
Cray Lukens. With ten portraits. 


Stories. 


THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. Part U. By Wittiam | 


Dean Howe tts. 


IN THE HAWORTH. AStory. By Geratprine Bonner. 
With three illustrations by C. S. Remvnarr. 

DEACON PHEBY’S SELFISH NATUR. A Story. By 
ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOssoN. 


THE TRAGEDY OF HUMPBACK. A Sketch. By Mary 
G. McCLecianpb. 


Five Poems. 
NOT LOVE, NOT WAR. By Witur1am Worpsworrn. 
With two illustrations by ALFRED PARsOoNs. 
JACK O’ DREAMS. By ArcuinaLtp Gorpon. 


IN THE BREAKING OF THE DAY. By Frances L. 
Mace. 


INSPIRATION. By Sansorn Gove TENNEY. 
OUT OF SORROW. By Lyp1a T. Rogrson. 


George “Du Maurier 


Contributes a full-page Drawing, “SociaL TARADIDDLEs.” 


Editorial ‘Departments. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR . 
EDITOR’S STUDY . Wiruiam Dean Howe ts. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER . CHartes Duptey WARNER. 


LITERARY NOTES. By Lavrence Hurron. 


Grorce WiLuiAM CurRTIs. 


BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
God in His World: An Interpretation. 


Book I., From the Beginning.—Book II., The Incar- 
nation.—Book III., The Divine Human Fellowship. 
Pp. xli.-270. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

It is not a theological work, nor in any way controversial. 

It is a consideration of Nature and Humanity as an unfold- 
ing of the Divine life, without reference to any outward 
authority—a view of the truth of life as unfolded from the 
life itself—a view in which Christ takes the central place, not 
only in the Gospel revelation, but also in all true explication 
of Nature and Society. 


Hearn’s West Indies. 


Two Years in the French West Indies. By Larcapro 
HEARN, author of “Chita,” ete. Pp. 517. Copiously 
illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $2.00. 
This volume contains some of the literary results of a voy- 

age to the island of Martinique, and a sojourn there of two 

years. Mr. Hearn’s glowing vivid style is well suited to the 
portrayal of the picturesque, half-savage, half-poetic, life of 
the tropics. In an Appendix to the volume are given some 

Creole melodies. 


Maria: A South American Romance. 


By JorGE Isaacs. Translated by RoLto Oapen. An 
Introductidn by Tuomas A. JANVIER. 16mo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.00. (Uniform with «The Odd Num- 
ber,” by Guy DE MAUPASSANT.) 

W. H. Bishop, in Scribner's Magazine for February, says : 
*** Maria: Novela-Americana’ is one of the most charm- 
ing stories I have ever read, and worthy the leading author 
of any country. It is an idyl of the valley of Cauca, in Colum- 





| bia, which would seem a sort of earthly Paradise.” 





Trollope’s Further Reminiscences. 


WHAT I REMEMBER. By Tuomas Apo.pnus 
TROLLOPE, author of “ Durnton Abbey,” “ Lindisfarn 
Chase,” “Siren,” ete. Vol. II. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
(Uniform in style and price with the first volume.) 
Mr. Trollope’s first volume extended over a long period, 

and was devoted to personal and exceedingly entertaining 

reminiscences of some of the most famous men and women 
of Europe and America, with whom in his wanderings he had 
become acquainted. In the second volume he preserves more 


| of what he recollects of places and events. No library in any 
| way devoted to the collection and preservation of current biog- 


raphy can afford to permit itself to forget what he remembers. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HAanrpER & Broruers, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harprr’s New Caraoavur, a descriptive list of over 3,000 volumes, 


sent, postpaid, on receipt of Ten Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
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‘* The look and bearing of the paper are refinement itself. -Among our purely critical 
journals, there is none more thorough, more dignified, more scholarly, than THE “DIAL. One 
wishes only that it were a weekly rather than a monthly, and so more adequate to trace the 


stream of current literature.”’—Tue INperenveENtT, N. Y.. March 12, 1890. 


Conducted by Published by 
Francis F. Browne. A. C. McCiura & Co. 


“4 (MONTHLY JOURNAL OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


1880—1 890. 


THE Editor and Publishers of THE ‘DIAL are pleased to announce the 
completion (with the April number) of the FIRST TEN YEARS of its existence. 
‘During this decade it bas continued under the same management under which it 
was begun, and bas followed substantially the lines upon which it was originally 
projected. The bigh and distinctive position accorded it in American periodical 
literature makes the occasion one that may well justify the satisfaction of its 
managers and the congratulations of its friends. 


CHICAGO, April 1, 1890. 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Sir Charles W. ‘Dilke’s Kew Book, uniform with James Bryce's ‘‘eAmerican Commonwealth.” 


‘PROBLEMS OF GREATER ‘BRITAIN. 
By the Right Hon. Sir. CHarLes W. Ditke, Bart. With Maps. Large 12mo. $4.00. 


** It is a book of full, careful, and elaborate dese riptions, of comparative study of institutions, and of thoughtful discus- 
sions of the problems which the whole surv ey suggests.’’— Daily News. 


* This truly remarkable and important work. . . . No book has ever appeared more precisely at the moment it was 
most. wanted.”’—Speaker. 


‘Sir Charles Dilke’'s very able book. .. . To deal adequately with a book so stuffed with facts and occupied with 
so vast a variety of subjects, is utterly impossible even in the course of two notices. All we can do is to fasten upon one or 
two of the most interesting features.’’—Spectator. 


‘* Every line of his book is readable. We . . . recommend his volume, in which the impulse of an ardent patriotism 
and the conclusions of a sagacious statesmanship are as conspicuous as their great literary ability.”"—Saturday Review. 


New and ‘Revised Edition. 


THE -cAMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By James Bryce, M.P., D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 2 vols., 
large 12mo. $6.00. 
Part I. THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Part [V. PUBLIC OPINION. 
* II. THE STATE GOVERNMENTS. * —V. ILLUSTRATIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 
“ Il. THE PARTY SYSTEM. “ VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


** It cannot. be too widely known that the second (revised) edition of Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth ” is now 
deliverable. Marks of the indefatigable author’s retouching are everywhere visible. . . . A work destined to maintain a 
living hold on our institutions of learning, and to shape the political thinking of the rising generation.’’—-The Evening Post. 


“DEVELOPMENT AND CHARACTER OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


By Cuar.es Hersert Moore. With Numerous Illustrations. 8vo. $4.50. 


Second Edition of Lewis Carroll's Kew Book. 


SYLVIE AND ‘BRUNO. 


By Lewis Carko tt, author of » Alice's Adventures in Wonderland,” “ Through the Looking-Glass,” ete. 
With Fifty Mlustrations by Harry Furniss. 12mo, cloth, gilt. $1.50. 
‘* A delightful fable, amply illustrated by Harry Furniss with excellent drawings.’’— Philadelphia Press. 
‘“* The book is a charming one for children. The illustrations are very happy.’’— Traveller. 
‘** A charming piece of work. The illustrations by Harry Furniss admirably supplement the text.’"—New York Sun. 


Chesterfield’s Letters. New Edition. 
LETTERS OF PHILIP DORMER, FOURTH EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, 


TO HIS GODSON AND SUCCESSOR. Now first edited from the originals, with a Memoir of Lord 
Chesterfield. By the Eart or CARNARVON. With Portraits and Illustrations. Royal 8vo. $4.50. 


The History of Botany, 1530-1860 | The eAncient Classical ‘Drama : 
By Junius von Sacus. Authorized Translation by A STUDY IN LITERARY EVOLUTION. 
H. G. F. Garnsey, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen | Intended for Readers in English, and in the Orig- 
College, Oxford. Revised by J. Bartey Bat- inal. By Ricuarp G. Moutton, M.A., author 


rour, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Botany, Edin- | of “ Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist.” 12mo. 
burgh. 12mo. $2.50. $2.25. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


No. 112 Fourrn Avenurt, NEW YORK. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co,s 
NEW ‘BOOKS. 
Easter Gleams. 


Poems for the Easter Season. By Lucy Larcom. 
Not included in her previous volumes. Parchment- 
paper. 75 cents. 


In a Club Corner. 


by A. P. Russeny, author of “A Club of One,” « Li- 
brary Notes,” “Characteristics,” ete. 16mo, gilt 
top, 31.25. 

An engaging book, discussing numerous topies of lit- 

erature, society, character, custom, ete. Much like “A 

Club of One,” which enjoyed great popularity. 


Sixty Folk- Tales. 
From exclusively Slavonic sources. Translated, with 
brief Introduction and Notes, by A. H. WratisLaw, 


M.A., sometime Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s Col- | 


lege, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 32.00. 


Jack Horner. 
A Novel. By Mary S. Trexnan, author of “ Homo- 
selle.”  16mo, 31.25. 


A thoroughly interesting story of the time of the 
War for the Union. 


Louis Agassi. 
His Life and Correspondence. By ExizAneru AGAssiZz. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. Two volumes in 
one. Crown 8vo, 32.50. 


The Story of Margaret Kent. 
By Evten Otney Kirk. New Edition. 16mo, cloth, 
price reduced to 31.25. 
An attractive, every way desirable, edition of a novel 
which has enjoyed a remarkable popularity. 


“De Quincey’s Works. 
New Popular Edition. 12 vols., 12mo, 312.00. (Sold 
only in Sets). 


A Satchel Guide. 
For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 1890, 
revised. With Maps, ete., $1.50. 


The Lady of the Aroostook. 


By Wituiam Dean Howes. Riverside Paper Series. 
50 cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





D I A L [ April, 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD. 
Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries 
visited during the Vovage round the 
World of H. M. S. “Beagle,” under 
command of Captain Fit; Roy, R.N. 

BY 
CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 

An entirely New Edition, handsomely illus- 
trated, consisting of Views of the places 
visited, and Representations of the Ani- 

The Illustra- 


tions ave chiefly from Sketches taken on 
the spot by R. J. Pritchett. 


mals and Objects described. 


The extraordinary minuteness and accuracy of 
Mr. Darwin's observations, combined with the 


charm and simplicity of his descriptions, have in- 


| sured the popularity of this book with all classes 


of readers—and that popularity has even increased 


| in recent years. No attempt, however, has hitherto 


been made to produce an illustrated edition of this 
valuable work: numberiess places and objects are 


| mentioned and described, but the difficulty of ob- 


taining authentic and original representations of 
them drawn for the purpose has never been over- 


| come until now. 


Most of the views given in this work are from 


, sketches made on the spot by Mr. Pritchett (well 





known by his connection with the voyages of the 
Sunbeam and Wanderer), with Mr. Darwin’s book 


| by his side. Some few of the others are taken from 
| engravings which Mr. Darwin had himself selected 
| for their interest as illustrating his voyage, and 


which have been kindly lent by his son. 


With Maps and 100 Illustrations. Svo, cloth. 
Price, $5.00. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3, anp 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 
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LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


MYTHS AND FOLK-LORE OF IRELAND. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.00. 


It is believed that this volume is the most valuable contribution which has ever been made to Irish folk-lore. 
The myth tales it includes were collected personally by the author during 1887 in the west of Ireland, in Kerry, 
Galway, and Donegal, and taken down from the mouths of men who, with one or two exceptions, spoke only 
Gaelic, or but little English, and that imperfectly. To this is due the fact that the stories are so well preserved, 
and not blurred and rendered indistinct, as is the case in places where the ancient Gaelic language in which they 
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By Jexemian Curtin. With an Etched Frontispiece. 


were originally told has perished. = = ___ os 


FirTH AND FINAL VOLUME OF 


Palfrey's History of New England 
By Joun GorHam Parrrey. Vol. V. (Being the 
History of New England from the Revolution of 
the Seventeenth Century to the Revolution of the 
Eighteenth Century.) 8vo, cloth, $4.00. The com- 
plete set, 5 vols., Svo, cloth, $18.00; half calf, extra, 

gilt top, 330.00. 

This volume completes the late Mr. Palfrey’s H1s- 
TORY OF NEw ENGLAND, bringing the narrative down 
to the third day of July, 1775, according to the author’s 
original plan. A full index to the whole work has been 
appended. 


The Way Out of Agnosticism ; 
Or, Tke Philosophy of Free ‘Religion. 


By Francis E. Assot, Ph.D., late Instructor of Phil- 


Five Hundred ‘Dollars, 
And Other Stories of Kew England Life. 


By Heman Waite Cuapuin. Second Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The stories embraced in this volume—“ Five Hun- 
dred Dollars,” “The Village Convict,” « Eli,” «Saint 
Patrick,” “ By the Sea,” «In Madeira Place,” and «The 
New Minister’s Great Opportunity ”— have obtained 
considerable fame, and delighted and amused many 
readers. Colonel T. W. Higginson pronounces the col- 
lection “the best volume of New England stories ever 
written.” Their popularity has seemed to warrant their 
publication in a shape which would ensure the largest 
circulation, and in the new edition the book therefore 
appears for the first time in pamphlet form as well as 
in cloth. 








osophy in Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Scientific Theism. 


Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


_ Bird Songs about Worcester. 
| By Harry Leverett Netson, A.M. 12mo, cloth, 


gilt top, $1.00 net. 


NEARLY READY: 


INFLUENCE OF SEA ‘POWER ON HISTORY. 


By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N. With 25 Charts illustrative of great naval battles. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


The object of this work is an examination of the general history of Europe and America, with special reference 
to the effect of sea power upon the course of that history. The period embraced is from 1660, “when the sail- 
ing-ship era, with its distinctive features, had fairly begun,” to the end of the American Revolution. The use of 
technical language has been avoided, so as to bring the work within the comprehension of the unprofessional reader. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 
12mo, 730 pages. 


An Historical Novel of Poland and Russia. 
Polish work, by JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
« The first of Polish novelists, past or present, and second to none now living in England, France, or Germany. 
‘ He has Dumas’ facility for conceiving and carrying out a complicated historical romance; he has much 
of Bret Harte’s dry humor and laconic pathos, and a good deal of Tourgénieff’s melancholy suggestiveness, with 
some of his delicacy of touch.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


No. 254 Wasuincton Street, Boston. 


Translated from the original 
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Anna Far- 


OF CRIME. 


THEOLOGY EMANCIPATED.* 


That which is fundamental in theology is 
changeless. Science may grow toward perfec- 
tion, and fundamental theology will require no 
adjustment to successive stages of scientific be- 
lief. But the popular theology consists of the 


ancient, changeless, and essential core of theis- | 
tic apperceptions, with sundry beliefs of an es- | 


sentially secular character accreted around it. 
Secular beliefs are the proper subjects of sci- 
entific examination ; and science is relentless 
in the discrediting of such as do not endure 
the test. So it results that the discredited be- 
liefs of traditional theology become obsolete ; 
and the scientist sometimes retires to the limbo 
of disrespect a creed tainted with the relics of 
effete doctrines. The tainted creed is abhor- 
rent to intelligence, and the intelligent person 
inclines to withdraw from it, leaving weakly 
intelligence to tolerate and defend the contra- 
dictions which do not seem to it of much con- 
sequence. Thus the party of religious belief 
is robbed of its virility of thought, and would 





*Tue Evo.tutTion oF MAN AnD CurisTIANity. By the 


Rev. Howard MacQueary. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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become extinct by its own act if there were 
not eternal truth at the centre of the system 
around which it gathers and trembles. 

Now this virile work of Rector MacQueary 
brings before us the nature of the conflict be- 
tween new science rising in its own strength, 
and old science protected under the hallowing 
egis of faith. It unfolds the promise of a 
purified creed, emerging from the rags and 
rottenness of traditions, standing up in the 
sunlight, under the cerulean sky, and calling 
on the universe to testify to the truth which it 
proclaims. It matters not whether every posi- 
tion here assumed shall prove completely defen- 
sible. It is an earnest struggle after the true ; 
it is an honest one; though it is human, and 
may leave other efforts to be made. But it is 
a bright omen, risen out of the bosom of the 
Church. It is a magnificent assertion of the- 
ology to a right to participate in the benefits 
of untrammelled thought. It is a brave vindi- 
cation of intelligence, without any recognition 
of the necessity of the retirement of religion 
from the arena. A man may be true to science 
without being a religious skeptic. A teacher 
of religion may be hospitable to all science 
without feeling himself driven from the sacred 
desk. The teacher of religion here asserts his 
lien on all that is true, and tenaciously holds 
fast to the totality of truth, and with its shin- 
ing shield wards off the garbage of dead sys- 
tems hurled at him by the representatives of a 
leprous theology. He will be attacked, but he 
will stand. He will be misrepresented, but by 
those who do not know him. He will be im- 
peached, but by the powerless. The assump- 
tions of ignorance have never commanded last- 
ing respect. Bigotries have triumphed, but 
their battles have been again fought, and lost. 
He who fights for all truth fights in God’s 
cause. 

We record these aphorisms because they are 
imbedded in the book which lies before us. 
They are living truths which spring from the 
heart and being of the book. More than its 
details of statement are the grand purpose for 
which it exists, and the comprehensive declara- 
tion which its existence implies,—that theology 
is emancipated. Its appearance is the signal 
for rejoicing. It marks a milestone in the 
progress of humanity—an onic milestone. 

But it is due to the reader, secondly, to im- 
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part some conception of the doctrinal contents 
of the volume. The first part considers the 
scientific grounds of belief in the evolutien of 
man. Like many others, the author feels com- 
pelled to understand that man, as the outcome 
of evolution, is the final term of an evolution 
which is divinely planned, divinely outfitted 
with agencies and instrumentalities, and with 
time adequate for their operation, and divinely 
guided to its predetermined issue. The author 
affirms, what universal intuition affirms, that 
man is a result, and one demonstrably not as- 
cribable to finite causation. Man is divinely 
originated, whether the originative process re- 
quired a day or an eon, or an won of ons; 
whether it employed hands and means familiar 
to our working methods, or instrumentalities 
such as are known only in the occult operations 
of organic nature. If man’s origin proceeds 
from a being with whom a thousand years are 
as a day, it is not within our province to allot 
the time, or prescribe means or methods. Un- 
der any possible conception of time, means, and 
method, man’s origination was a “ creation.” 

But careful study, the author maintains, en- 
ables us to predicate some things in greater de- 
tail, respecting man and his primitive history. 
Man is an outcome of progressive improvement 
in the organic world through the geologic ages. 
The evidence of it is the evidence of organic 
evolution at large. This progress has been 
psychic as well as organic. “I accept,’ Ao 
says, “ the evolution of man, body and soul” 
though the method of the continuity of the 
psychic nature may be so metaphysical as to 
elude our scrutiny. The popular theological 
view of the method of man’s origin is based on 
the authority of documents which assert noth- 
ing on the subject, or simply prop each other 
up by mutual citations, or else possess author- 
ship, date, and authority too debatable to per- 
mit their acceptance as final proof. 

In considering the age of the human species, 
our author calls attention to the fact that our 
Bible narratives make no direct affirmations. 
They, however, affirm or imply the existence 
of civilizations which, on the evidence of mon- 
uments and inscriptions, we now believe to 
reach an antiquity of 4,000 or 5,000 years 
B.C. The determinations of archeologists in 
reference to the condition, the dwelling-places, 
and the succession of “ Ages” of prehistoric 
man in Europe, are adduced and explained, 
and the conclusion is drawn that man’s antiq- 
uity is “extreme.” The author does not at- 
tempt to compass it in terms, but he cites, with- 





out dissent, writers who hold that the age of 
European man is expressed: by one or more 
scores of years. Of this opinion we waive en- 
dorsement. But the more general question of 
human antiquity might, perhaps, have been 
more broadly discussed in the light of racial 
characteristics and distribution. When we 
reach a knowledge of the true antiquity of 
European man, there remains still the greater 
problem of the antiquity of the African and 
Australian races; and the solution of this 
problem is involved in the determination of 
the epoch of human advent upon the earth. 
European man may have been coéval with the 
decline of continental glaciation, while tropical 
man may have flourished, in his allotted home, 
during the dawn of the reign of ice, or even 
earlier. 

As to the epoch of the Biblical Adam or 
recognized head of the Hebrew race, the author 
seems to endorse the view and arguments set 
forth by the present writer. This Adam (first 
named in the fifth chapter of Genesis), though 
truly the creation of God, was created through 
a line of ancestry dating from the MAN men- 
tioned in the first, second, third, and fourth 
chapters—the first two ‘* documents” —of Gen- 
esis. The primitive man and his posterity out- 
side of the Adamie line are non-Adamic. But 
Adam and his posterity are all descended from 
the primitive stock, and possess a nature organ- 
ically, intellectually, and ethically identical. 

In considering man’s primitive home and 
condition, the author again discusses the Med- 
iterranean race as if it were the human spe- 
cies. Thus, because the older races cannot 
be considered as first planted in Asia, he sets 
down the whole story of Eden as a myth. 
Now, we understand the history of Eden to 
concern the white race alone. That is the only 
race which sacred history represents as coming 
out of Eden. Hence we discover nothing un- 
scientific in the account of a localized Eden in 
southern-central Asia. But we would quite 
agree with the author in his opinion that the 
primitive home of the human species was else- 
where. As to primitive condition, we hold, 
also, with the author, that it is represented in 
the rudest races of our day—not forgetting 
that the lowest tribes are probably the result 
of degredation. But much of human advance 
took place before the Hebrew Adam appeared ; 
so that this ruddy progenitor was possessed of 
culture somewhat developed. Here are dis- 
tinctions upon which we place greater value 
than the author. If the Bible represents the 
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Hebrew Adam as already civilized, we should 
not conceive it as speaking about primitive 
men. If there were Preadamites, as our author 
argues, then the man whom Genesis names 
Adam does not represent the condition of the 
first man, and the Biblical picture may be 
quite true. Thus the clue of Pread .mites re- 
lieves our Bible of this, as of many other diffi- 


culties ; and it seems to be an oversight of the - 


author that he did not discern this fact. 

The “fall of Adam,” as theologically con- 
ceived, is broadly discounted. In this position 
he is fortified by quotations from Canon Row 
and the Bishop of Carlisle, who, both from the 
silence and the statements of the sacred writ- 
ers, conclude that it is not the purpose of our 
Scriptures to teach the doctrine. On the con- 
trary, from scientific considerations it would 
be inferred that the “old Adam” in man is 
rather an inheritance bequeathed from a pre- 
human ancestry. 

The second part of this work considers the 

evolution of Christianity. A preliminary ex- 
amination of the Documents presents a sum- 
mary of the results of the free inquiries of 
Strauss, Baur, Zeller, Renan, Keim, Haweis, 
Davidson, Greg, and others. But the au- 
thor does not accept the teaching of these writ- 
ers without discrimination. He uses them sim- 
ply as guides in the exercise of a personal 
judgment, paying little attention to the pecul- 
iar theories of any writer. The first reliance 
is the testimony of the early fathers. The 
final result of this examination is that— 
« The ten epistles ascribed to St. Paul, especially those 
to the Romans, Corinthians, and Gallatians, are his 
works; that the Revelation is St. John’s; that the first 
three Gospels are not the works of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, but contain merely ‘notes’ made by these disci- 
ples, which were worked over by the authors of our 
Gospels, some time between the years 70 and 125 A.D.; 
that the Gospel of John was written by a Philonic phil- 
osopher, probably a disciple of St. John, at Ephesus, 
some time between the beginning and middle of the 
second century; that the Acts was written by a Gentile 
disciple in Asia Minor—perhaps at Ephesus—between 
the years 75 and 125 A.D., and was based on notes by 
St. Luke, on St. Paul’s missionary journeys.” 

The sifting of the authorities is not con- 
ceived as destroying their historic value, but 
merely as overthrowing the verbal theory of 
inspiration. There is manifest chaff with the 
wheat, ** but the wheat is there. The essential 
facts of our Lord’s life and teachings” are 
made accessible. 

The great doctrines of Christianity are now 
subjected to examination in the light of God’s 
method in the world, commonly called Evolu- 





tion. As to miracles, science and higher crit- 
icism do not deny their possibility, but only 
the sufficiency of the evidence. Here the gen- 
eral opinion stands corrected. Says our author : 

«“ The chief argument against the views of Strauss, 

Baur, Renan, and their school, which I heard advanced 
in the theological seminary which I attended, was, that 
they denied on philosophical, not on historical, grounds, 
the occurrence of miracles. Strauss and Baur, it was 
said, were disciples of the pantheistic Hegel, whose sys- 
tem of philosophy denied the possibility of miracles. I 
accepted this teaching until I read the works of these 
authors themselves, when, to my utter astonishment, I 
found it was a most unjust and false charge.” 
After a review of the invalidity of the alleged 
miracles reported among savage and half-civ- 
ilized peoples, we are brought to the direct and 
rigid inspection of the historic evidences on 
which the popular faith in New Testament 
miracles is based. Through the details which 
terminate in an adverse conclusion, we cannot 
here follow. Yet our author confesses : 

«“T believe in prayer and Providence (both general 
and special), and hence I believe in miracles, or that 
God has actually wrought extra-ordinary events—events, 
that is, which cannot be properly called ‘ natural,’ as the 
word is commonly used.” 

The full understanding of the meaning here 
implied can only be reached by a perusal of 
the chapter on Miracles. 

It is perhaps an injustice to the author to cite 
his conclusions on an occasion when we have 
not space to cite his reasons. But this is the 
common fate of authors, and their compensa- 
tion is the critic’s advice to carefully read their 
book. On the subject of Inspiration of the 
Sacred Books, it is shown by citation of many 
critical opinions—beginning with Archdeacon 
Farrar—that the notion of verbal inspiration 
is of heathen origin; and the same claims are 
made for the bibles of all other religions. 
Without viewing our sacred writers as the me- 
chanical instruments of the mind of God, we 
know that man is possessed of powers and sus- 
ceptibilities which bring him into conscious re- 
lations with the Infinite Being, and that it is 
entirely credible that certain choice natures 
should learn, and be able to record, much of 
the thoughts and dispositions of the Father of 
our spirits. All this, without the assumption 
of infallible verbal inspiration, brings to the 
heart and the consciousness of human masses 
knowledge and consolation. And these bear- 
ers of messages from God are thus far infal- 
lible. The teacher Christ,— 

“Tf he was not absolutely infallible, was nearer so than 
anyone else that ever lived on this earth. Jesus 
of Nazareth—not a Zoroaster, a Confucius, a Buddha, 
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a Socrates, a Mohammed, or a Paul—is our Master in | 


religion. He is, for us, the divinest among men.” 
The Athanasian conception of the Trinity 
he considers man-made ; and prefers to think 
the so-called “ persons” of the Godhead ex- 
pressive of the different relations of God to 
man. This, it is true, savors of Sabellianism, 
‘but no more than popular Trinitarianism 
savors of Tritheism.” As affording theolog- 
ical support to this view, he cites Frederick 


Robertson, Heber Newton, Phillips Brooks, | 
and others. The application, therefore, of the | 


cosmic principle of evolution to this subject 


consists in showing how * the rills of ancestor- | 


worship, fetichism, nature-worship, idol-wor- | 


ship, anthropomorphism, finally converged and 
blended into one stream—monotheism ”; then, 
in tracing the speculations concerning the spe- 


cific nature of Supreme God to theism of hu- | 
man origin ; and showing “in particular, that | 


the Trinitarian theory originated by a combi- | 


nation of heathen philosophy and Semitic the- 
ology.” 

These statements illustrate the free spirit 
with which the author continues to the com- 
pletion of his task. In the light of Evolution 
he examines the doctrines of the Divinity of 
Christ—which he admits, though denying that 
he is God—the Atonement, Heaven and Hell, 
the Problem of Evil, Bodily Resurrection and 
Immortality, and concludes with a picture of 
the Church of the Future. But it is imprac- 
ticable to follow him even in outline. Of every 
theme he possesses a broad and philosophic 
conception. The treatment of the whole and 
of its parts is hisown. But the personal study 
of a field so vast is a task too great for the 
powers of a single student. Each point has 
been the subject of special learned investiga- 
tion, and the great results are here collated in 





a system, and copiously illustrated by citations | 


from the great investigators. So far, the work 
is largely a compilation of testimonies in sup- 
port of the concise propositions of the author ; 
but by this method the aggregate authority of 
a host of reputable thinkers is added to the 
eogency of the evidence adduced by the author 
from the nature of the subjects discussed. 
Regretting our inability to supply a fuller 
analysis of this work, we take pleasure in com- 
mending it to every thoughtful inquirer. We 
need not avow our full acceptance of every 
conclusion, to hail it cordially as a declaration 
of independence in the field of theological 
thought. We do not cast contempt on the 


theologians of tradition in declaring, with our 
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author, that theology is not simply a matter of 
faith—partly, rather, of unreasoning credulity. 
We are not receding one step from the proud 
position of stalwart religious defenders, in cast- 
ing out the elements of recognized weakness, 
and claiming, as our author does, for auxilia- 
ries to our religious creed everything that is 


true and strone. ‘ 
5° ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


* CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO.” * 


There are some books which may be called 
era-makers, some which mark a turning-point 
in individual character, some which usher in a 
new period in the thought of the world; and 
those which are capable of the first will usually 
accomplish the last. ‘Sartor Resartus ” is one 
of these,— an intensely-felt and concentrated 
impression of a personal view of those varying 
and perplexing phenomena which go to make 
up life. Mr. W. W. Story’s latest work in 
literature, “ Conversations in a Studio,” is as 
personal an impression of a point of view as 
“ Sartor Resartus ”; but the person is not a Car- 
lyle, and the impression has neither strength, 
simplicity, nor directness. ** Conversations in 
a Studio” is not an era-maker in any sense. 
It purports to be the record of a series of long 
rambling conversations in the intervals of work, 
between one Mallett who discourses, and one 
Belton who questions and mildly disagrees. 
Mallet is immediately recognizable as the au- 
thor himself, and Belton is an imaginary foil 
invented by Mr. Story to keep himself going. 
But the illusion of argument is not well sus- 
tained, and if there is any disagreement in 
these pages it is an unrecorded one between 
Mr. Story and his reader. 

Simplicity is alike the characteristic of epi- 
gram and platitude, and both express some fun- 
damental truth in a condensed form; but an 
epigram expresses truth which has been felt 
and not expressed,— a platitude expresses again 
what has been said and re-said until the world 
is weary. Mr. Story has not always noted 
that line which divides the one from the other. 
It may be invidious to complain that he has not 
thundered out what he thinks in a great world- 
message, like the ipse dirit of Sartor; but it 
seems hardly necessary to make a book to tell 
us that “ Shelley had a delicate and refined na- 
ture,” and that Burns’s « Farewell to Nancy” 
is “charming.” It cannot be denied that Mr. 


* CONVERSATIONS IN A Srupio. By William Wetmore 
Story, D.C.L. Two volumes. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Story’s pen is an eminently facile one, and that 
he has succeeded in filling two volumes with 
opinions scarcely more valuable than these, and 
that his observations on art and literature are 
at times gracefully stated and nearly always 
amusing. But with few exceptions the truths 
set forth are obvious truths, and either smack 
of the recently-examined encyclopedia or strike 
upon the sense with the echoing sound of a 
twice-told tale. Mr. Story has not here in- 
vaded these fields of art and literature with the 
tools of a geologist, searching earnestly for 
deep-lying truths, but ranges carelessly among 
the flower-gardens of thought with a net to 
catch butterflies and a little painted pail for 
pebbles. On the shores of the deep sea of 
antiquity he has gathered a handful of archzo- 
logical stones which he presents for inspection 
in the opening “ conversation.”” This contains 
some curious information about the prices paid 
by the Greeks and Romans for works of art, 
as compared with those now commanded by 
exceptional moderns. Later on, he gathers 
another handful about the longevity of the an- 
cients. Whenever he touches poetry, he is 
sympathetic and sometimes suggestive. He 
makes some comparisons between Shakespeare 
and Marlowe, which, if not original, are both 
thoughtful and interesting ; but later, when he 
attempts to describe the decadence of poetry in 
England, he forces his amiable muse into the 
strangest of by-paths. Surely, he illustrates 
his contempt of “turgid and robustious non- 
sense” with more force than consistency when 
he says: 

« Afterwards poetry made an alliance with nonsense, 

exiling sense from its domains, and weleoming gilded 
furious feebleness and swelling distortion.” 
This may be intentional, and in sympathy with 
his subject ; but he proves his statement far 
more conclusively, and with less danger to him- 
self, in the following example of the matchless 
bombast of Robert Treat Paine: 


** Arrest Simoon amid his waste of sand, 
The poisoned javelin balanced in his hand : 
Fierce on blue streams he rides the tainted air, 
Points his keen eye and waves his whistling hair ; 
While, as he turns, the undulating soil 
Rolls in red waves and billowy deserts boil.” 


But Mr. Story’s research is in advance of 
his judgment, and his audacity — or it may be 
recklessness — outstrips the silent part of his 


discretion. What can be thought of the taste 
which rejects ** Drink to me only with thine 


eyes” as ‘false, artificial, and unmusical”? 
What can be said of the literary judgment 


which 


decrees that Goethe is no artist, that 








Faust is a colorless walking gentleman without 
character or individuality, and that there is no 
real motif for Margaret’s conduct? No mo- 
tive, indeed ! — none, except that tyrant instinct 
which binds together a tottering humanity, 
which bridges the chasms of space and time, 
and which all the generations of a world of 
poets have sung and yet will sing. There isa 
kind of discussion which presents the unsym- 
pathetic surface of a blank stone wall for the 
unwary disputant. The author of these + Con- 
versations ” had best beware of it. 

The man of culture as distinguished from 
the pedant speaks very plainly in this work, in 
spite of errors of memory and faults of careless 
production. The easy familiarity of old ac- 
quaintance is discernible in the many pages of 
these dallyings with old authors and old themes. 
Mr. Story is at his best, perhaps, when he lets 
his fancy free and summons to an imaginary 
symposium the great spirits of the ancients 
and the “dear dead women” of long ago. It 
is very easy to see in what direction his faney 
most often leads him; and it is very pleasant 
to note the delight he draws from his close 
acquaintanceships with the mighty ancients of 
the classic world. 

But Mr. Story is most valuable when he 
gives us a bit of living history, with an account 
of his own personal knowledge of people worth 
the knowing. Here is a bit about Landor 
which is at first-hand, and a most interesting 
picture of the old lion in his last days. He 
had made over his villa at Fiesole to his wife 
and children, to escape a debt; and, in Mr. 
Story’s words,— 

«Here he arrived and spent some months, not, I fear, 
making himself particularly agreeable, and forgetting 
that the villa was no longer his since he had made it 
over to his wife, when one hot summer day, toward 
noon, his wife and children turned him out of doors, 
with some fifteen pauls in his pocket, on the burning 
highway, and told him to be off and never to come 
back. He was then past eighty, and he wandered down 
to Florence, a broken-down, poor, houseless old man. 
There straying aimlessly about the hot streets exhausted 
and ill, he had the fortune to meet Mr. Robert Brown- 
ing, who was to him a good angel, and who took him 
under his protection, and did everything he could to 
make him comfortable and happy. Shortly after this, 
Browning brought him to me at Siena, and a more piti- 
able sight I never saw. It was the case of old Lear 
over again ; and when he descended from his carriage, 
with his sparse hair streaming out, and tottering into 
my house, dazed in intellect with all he had suffered, [ 
felt as if he were really Lear come back again.” 

Here is a small description of Beethoven's 
** Pastoral Symphony,” particularly smooth and 
applicable, which furnishes an example in a 
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small compass nef the author’s style at its its best 
and most unaffected : 


“Do you remember that wonderful passage, when, 
after the roar and rattle of heaven’s artillery, the soft 
wind instruments breathe forth their pastoral airs, and 
nature smiles again, and the blue sky again broods over 


>” 


the world ? 
There are many such passages as this in the 
book, about many subjects, proving, what has 
often been proved before, Mr. Story’s versa- 
tility and enthusiastic sympathy for the arts. 
These smooth and graceful utterances of the 
man of the world and the artist have been pre- 
served with the faithfulness of a phonograph. 

Crudities, inaccuracies, statements unverified 
and unverifiable, are frequent, as they are in 
most conversations ; but there is an individual 
charm in conversation per se, and it must be 
said that Mr. Story has preserved its form 
with wonderful accuracy. It is always a mono- 
logue, never an argument. But Mr. Story has 
had much experience of the world, in many of 
its most interesting phases, and it is a pleasure 
to hear him discourse. We do not always 
agree with him, we do not always wonder at 
the things he tells us, but we are always pleased. 
The two attractive volumes which contain these 
discourses will lead the idle imagination in many 
a pleasant path and reward the intelligence with 
facts which are worth the knowing. 


ANNA FARWELL DE KOvEN. 


TREATMENT AND PREV ENTION OF CRIME.* 


Three objects have been kept in view by 
society in its efforts to rid itself of crime: First, 
to punish the criminal, and incidentally to se- 
quester him so that the contagion of his ex- 
ample might not infect the innocent; second, 
to reform the criminal; and, third, to prevent 
crime by stopping the creation of criminals. 
Until within the last century and a half, the 
chief end of the criminal law was merely to 
punish the criminal ; and although the inciden- 
tal benefit from his sequestration -was really 
greater than that resulting from his punish- 
ment, it was very little appreciated, the public 
mind being directed toward avenging the crime 
rather than toward preventing the breeding of 
criminals. In 1764, a new era began with the 
publication by Beecaria of his work entitled 
“Crimes and Punishments.” By this was laid 
the foundation of a better system, which, in the 


*Crime: Its Nature, Cann, ' Treatment, and Prevention. 
By Sanford M. Green, late Judge of Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


later years of the century, led to a reform of 
the criminal law in England and in many parts 
of Europe. The result was that punishments 
were better ascertained, and were mitigated in 
severity. A still more important step followed, 
by which the reform of the criminal came to 
be accepted as the true purpose of punishment. 
Doubtless, the tendency of the public mind in 
this direction, though on the whole salutary, 
has led to excesses, of which the fruits have 
| been abundant and far from healthful. Being 
regarded as a victim of social and hereditary 
influences, the criminal has too often been 
transformed into a hero, whom his maudlin sym- 
pathizers have “first pitied, then embraced”; 
until one of the principal functions of a popu- 
lar jailor of to-day is to superintend his prison- 
ers’ reception of their hosts of admirers, male 
and female, with their offerings of fruit and 
flowers. 

A timely contribution to the discussion of 
this subject comes to us in Judge Sanford M. 
Green’s recently-published work on “ Crime : 
Its Nature, Causes, Treatment, and Preven- 
tion.” Judge Green handles his subject with 
much fulness, and, on the whole, in a way to 
accomplish great good. If the treatise is liable 
to criticism, it is for faults of emphasis. While 
the importance of the points laid out for dis- 
cussion increases from the first to the last, a 
large portion of the book is devoted to the first 
and second points, relating to the causes and 
treatment of crime, and but a small part to 
that of its prevention, which is of far more 
vital interest to society. The causes of crime 
the author declares to be : 

‘«‘ Heredity, pre-natal influences, intemperance, ignor- 
ance, idleness, avarice, cupidity, personal ambition, 
the conflict between capital and labor, a debased news- 


paper press, sensational literature, evil example, the 
slavery of fashion, and ‘religious fanaticism.” 


The part of the book which is of special 
value is that which may be presumed to rest 
upon the judicial experience of the author in 
applying to criminals the penal provisions of 
our laws. Five chapters are devoted to this 
subject, four of them historical, detailing the 
treatment of crime prior to the present century, 
the treatment and condition of criminals at the 
present time, the principles which should gov- 
ern all action relative to crime, and some of the 
evils of the present system of punishment for 
crime. These chapters are of interest and 
value to one who wishes to study the whole 
| subject of crime and its punishment, including 
| prison discipline ; and were the purpose of the 
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work limited by the author to considering the 
ways and means of treating criminals, it would 
be worthy of much commendation. The author 
gives a detailed account of the reformatory in- 
stitutions at Rochester and Elmira, New York, 
and in other states, especially his own state of 
Michigan. It is estimated that eighty per cent. 
of the prisoners at some of these institutions are 
reformed. . Among the methods employed are 
indeterminate sentences, and a ticket-of-leave 
system by which the length of a prisoner’s im- 
prisonment depends upon his conduct during 
his incarceration, or after his conditional dis- 
charge from prison. The discussion of this 
aspect of the case is intelligent and helpful in 
relation to the topic to which it pertains—the 
treatment of criminals. But, as I have already 
indicated, not this way lies the most hopeful 
source of relief from the appalling incubus of 
crime now burdening society. It lies rather 
in discovering the means of preventing crime. 
The author devotes three chapters to this sub- 
ject ; yet while the means recommended by him 
are pertinent and to a certain degree effective 
—being, in fact, means which must always be 
brought to bear—they are not alone sufficient. 
Those means are education, and the suppres- 
sion of intemperance. But mere intellectual 
training, without moral principle contempora- 
neously instilled and made over into habits of 
truth and honesty, perhaps leads to as much 
crime as it prevents. The suppression of in- 
temperance would prevent a large part of all 
the crime that comes before the higher-courts. 
But of petty offences, springing from want or 
from ignorance, by which criminal habits are 
formed, few would be prevented by the sup- 
pression of intemperance, for that has little to 
do with producing them. From such offences, 
committed by boys and girls of tender years, 
larger misdemeanors and felonies are ultimate- 
ly the outgrowth; and it is those who commit 
them that are led on, by the incitement of 
drink, from one crime to another. Yet without 
doubt a very large percentage of such crimes 
may be charged directly to intoxicating liquors. 

It has been said that “if you would reform 
a man you must begin with his grandmother.” 
I would rather say, you must begin with his 
father; and then quote the saying of Words- 
worth, that “the child is father of the man.” 


To insure society, in other words, from the | 


depredations and moral taint of crime we 
must cease to breed criminals. This can be 
effected only by the public taking into its own 
hands, for special training, the offspring of 








criminals, seasonably, before the hereditary 
taint has broken out in conduct ; and in assum- 
ing charge of the uncared-for children of neg- 
lectful or poor parents, or orphans, who have 
become, or threaten to become, vagrants and 
ultimately criminals. By sequestering such 
youths, and constraining them to acquire regu- 
lar habits, the elements of an education, and 
suitable trades, a check would be given to the 
immense stream of idle and vagrant youths 
constantly reinforcing the ranks of crime. Of 
the efficacy of such a method of preventing 
crime, Judge Green might have been convinced 
by a visit to the institution for dependent boys 
at Coldwater, in his own state, which he does 
not mention, or to a similar institution which 


| has existed for two or three years in Illinois, at 


Norwood Park, in Cook County. These in- 
stitutions are not reformatories, but homes for 
dependent boys not criminals, and they come 
directly within the scope of Judge Green’s 
book, since they have a most important relation 
to the prevention of crime. The plan of the 
Michigan institution, which is the oldest, is to 
gather in, through state agents located in every 
county of the state, all children of from six to 
fourteen years of age, not already criminals, 
who come within the description of depend- 
ent children, to educate them, teach them use- 
ful industries, and as fast as possible to place 
them in good homes or apprentice them to 
learn trades in the country. This seems a 
great stretch of power on the part of the state, 
but in exercising that power it assumes the 
role of parent, which the real parents neglect 
or refuse to assume. The result now for many 
years has been most happy. At first, the 
Michigan institution collecting all the youths 
in the state coming within the terms of the law, 
the numbers were found to be large and the 
ages considerable. Every year the number and 
the ages of those subjected to compulsory guar- 
dianship have been decreasing, and it seems 
certain that though the ranks of dependent 
children will never cease to be deplorably full, 
the numbers of the criminal classes will, as a 
direct result of the school, be greatly depleted ; 
in fact, of criminals recruited from the ranks 
of such children—at present one of the princi- 
pal sources from which they come—there will 
be but the merest fraction. If our people would 
compel the young to attend school, would close 
the saloons, and establish institutions like those 
at Coldwater and Norwood Park, established 
on substantially the same basis, crime would be 
almost entirely wiped out, and the expense of 
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the whole work would not be equal to one-half 
that now occasioned by allowing the liquor 
traffic and the creation of criminals out of our 
neglected youths to go unchecked. 

Although the work of Judge Green has not, 
I think, done full justice to some aspects of the 
question of the prevention of crime, and has 
given too many of its pages to details which 
are now of less urgent interest, it is, on the 
whole, a valuable treatise, and will well repay 


yerusal, 
I 5 Joun A. JAMESON. 


SHAKESPEARE BIOGRAPHY.* 


The title of Major James Walter’s new book, 
“ Shakespeare’s True Life,” attracts by its very 
audacity. For, hitherto, no one has made so 
bold a claim; even Halliwell-Phillips, the rec- 
ognized authority on all matters pertaining to 
Shakespeare biography, the student whose am- 
ple means and high attainments have been for 
forty years consecrated to this one department 
of Shakespeare-lore, pretends to furnish, in his 
monumental work, simply Outlines of the Life 
of Shakespeare. Nor is our sense of that au- 
dacity lessened by the lofty tone of the Preface, 
in which our new author refers to this recog- 
nized authority (whose name is persistently mis- 
spelled Haliwell) only to regret that * his accu- 
mulative power should have vastly exceeded his 
discrimination.” 

But the book attracts also for far worthier 
reasons, and one is speedily oblivious to every 
emotion but delight in its profusely and beau- 
tifully illustrated pages. So many or so artis- 


tic representations of the scenes in and near | 


which Shakespeare lived, have never before 
been given ; and the name of the artist, Gerald 
E. Moira, is assuredly one to be held in grate- 
ful remembrance not only by all Shakespeare 
lovers, but by all lovers of beautiful art. In- 
deed, as to externals, the book as a whole is a 
perpetual satisfaction of the most exacting re- 
quirements of the publisher’s art. 

Alas, that a book so charming at first glance 
should prove so disappointing on close acquaint- 
ance; that the absence of nearly every quality 
of good writing should be so conspicuous on 
every page as to offend even the most careless 
reader ; that its liberal importation of ** purple 
patches ” from other authors, often however on 
subjects most remote from the one in hand, 
should be so strongly suggestive of the style of 

*SHAKESPEARE’s True Lire. By James Walter. [llus- 


trated by Gerald E. Moira. New York: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 











the high-school thesis or the minister's first 
sermon, where, no matter what the theme, the 
writer feels called upon to say pretty much all 
he knows, and touch a little upon nearly every 
subject under the heavens! The very first sen- 
tence violates several elementary rules of writ- 
ing. On the second page, speaking of the lack 
of Shakespeare study in English schools and 
universities, we come to such an ungovernable 


| tangle of words as the following : 


«“ Looking, however, on what has been accomplished 
by Sir Theodore Martin, our gifted English translator 
of the German Schiller and Goethe, whose elegant and 
powerful renderings, known and appreciated in all 
lands, in directing English students to his loved au- 
thors, we will, with such an example, hopefully await 
the future.” 

Mr. Walter’s verbal sense is evidently very 
deficient ; but we cannot help wondering that 
there was no friend or proof-reader to prevent 
him from speaking of the 1623 edition of 
Shakespeare's plays as the * collateral edition” 
when he means the * collected edition”; to re- 
strain him from coining such words as * reflect- 
ful,” ‘exeursioning,” ** reverendicity ”; to cut 
out the fulsome and similar strains without 
which he seems to find it impossible to bring 
any of his chapters to a close; or at least to 
persuade him to refrain from his favorite and 
unmeaning attempts at emphasis by the use of 
“more than.” What is a “ more than sympa- 
thizing Friar Laurence”? What was Eliza- 
beth’s “more than wisdom in her people and 
country’s governance”? And what can he 
mean by saying that Southwark is doubly sa- 
ered through its “ more than associations of 
Chaucer and Gower”? 

Nor is Major Walter's general acknowledge- 
ment, in his Preface, of indebtedness to other 
writers sufficient to justify such wholesale bor- 
rowing as the importation of: whole pages, word 
for word and sentence for sentence. Green’s 
notable chapter on “The Elizabethan Poets,” 
from the “ Short History of England,” is thus 
transported bodily in large sections to pages 
213 and 214 of our new book, with no sign of 
quotation, and only so much of acknowledge- 
ment as the misleading introductory remark,— 
« Froude [!] throws good light on the condi- 
tion of England,” ete. 

But irritating faults of manner and _ pecul- 
iarities of style are after all but minor offences, 
and the critical student of any branch of liter- 
ature will pardon many lapses of this kind for 
the sake of new and trustworthy information, 
be it never so little. Does the book, then, have 
this value? Does it justify Major Walter in 
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his claim that he has “added largely to the 
hitherto scant material’? Has he succeeded in 
reaping a full harvest where others have only 
been able to glean a few and scattered frag- 
ments? Before we decide, let us see what has 
been already done in this field. 

Unfortunately, the worker’s golden opportu- 
nity—the day when Shakespeare was living or 
had just passed from among his fellows—was 
suffered to pass without a single attempt to 
preserve his memorials. Indeed, nothing is 
plainer than that the world at that time had 
no inkling of suspicion of any value attaching 
to such memorials. Even the texts of his 
plays were esteemed so lightly that it is a won- 
der so many were preserved, and it is not un- 
likely that some were lost through want of care. 
They belenged among the repertory of * stock- 
pieces” of the theatres ; and that they were less 
esteemed by the play-going public of the gen- 
eration succeeding Shakespeare than the newer 
ones, is plain from contemporary literature. In 
the prologue to Shirley’s comedy of * The Sis- 
ters,” acted at the Blackfriars Theatre, proba- 
bly about 1640, occur these lines : 

“You see 

What audience we have; what company 

To Shakespeare comes ! whose mirth did once beguile 

Dull hours, and, buskined, made even sorrow smile ; 

So lovely were the wounds that men would say 

They could endure the bleeding a whole day ; 

He has but few friends lately.” 

The same author’s later comedy of “ Love's 
Tricks ; or, the School of Compliments,” has 
these lines in the Prologue: 

‘* In our old plays the humor, love, and passion, 

Like doublet, hose, and cloak, are out of fashion ; 

That which the world called wit in Shakespeare’s age 

Is laughed at as improper for our stage.” 

Evelyn’s testimony (1662), after witnessing a 
performance of Hamlet supported by the great 
Mr. Betterton, that ‘* now the old plays begin to 
disgust this refined age, since His Majesty’s 
being so long abroad ’’; and Pepys’ general de- 
preciation of Shakepeare’s plays by comparison 
with the modern ones of the Restoration, fur- 
nish further evidence of the neglect of the 
Shakespearean drama during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. 

It is no wonder, then, in view of these facts, 
that no attention was directed to preserving 
reminiscences of the author’s personality. The 
first man who seems to have felt any interest 
in the matter was that noted actor of Shakes- 
pearean parts, Thomas Betterton, who made a 
journey to Warwickshire for the purpose of 
visiting the scenes of Shakespeare’s life and 
talking with his descendants. Although this 





was three-quarters of a century after Shake- 
speare had been laid in his grave, and although 
it is probable that Betterton spent his time in 
listening to Stratford gossip, rather than in 
the pursuit of more exact methods of inquiry, 
still it was such stray bits of information as he 
gathered, and as he communicated to his friend 
Nicholas Rowe, that formed the basis of the 
first written Life of Shakespeare, appearing in 
1709 as an introduction to Rowe’s edition of 
the plays. Rowe, therefore, deserves the dis- 
tinction of being Shakespeare’s first biographer, 
as well as his first editor in any proper sense 
of the word. Although some of his dates and 
conclusions have proved inexact, still his cau- 
tiousness of statement and his unusual oppor- 
tunities, compared to later investigators, give 
a certain and very considerable value to his 
work. He acknowledges that he was indebted 
to Betterton for the “ most considerable part 
of the Passages,”’ and makes no mention of any 
of the old documents such as are the main re- 
liance of present biographers. This method, 
however, continued to be the popular one for 
the long succession of Shakespeare biographers 
for the next century and a half. Old stories 
were revamped and new ones invented out 
of the slenderest hints; nearly every one of 
the something like two hundred editors of the 
“Complete Works of William Shakespeare ” 
considered it a part of his mission to serve up 
a fresh relation, according to his private pref- 
erences, of the stories of the seventeenth cen- 
tury gossips and diarists. The climax of these 
fanciful « Lives” was reached by Charles 
Knight in his eight-volume Pictorial Edition 
of 1838, of which one entire volume was de- 
voted to a Life of Shakespeare, including a 
history of the customs, manners, theatres, con- 
temporaries, etc., of the poet’s time. This is 
highly entertaining reading, as it might well be, 
since the author’s imagination was restrained 
by no more serious demand than to chronicle 
what might have happened to Shakespeare, 
what he probably did, the people he was likely 
to have known, ete. But as a narrative of 
facts, it is absolutely untrustworthy. 

The first attempt at a biography of Shake- 
speare from positive data was in 1848, when 
Halliwell-Phillips, ignoring the previous accu- 
mulation of hearsay and imagination, issued a 
* Life” based on documentary evidence of va- 
rious kinds, chiefly registers of births, deaths, 
baptisms, wills, deeds, mortgages, and the like. 
It was a small work, afterwards incorporated 


into his magnificent Folio Edition of 1853 ; 
&. 
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but from that time to his death, but little more 
than a year ago, having, in his own modest 
words, ** a fancy for record research,” his time, 
strength, and means were consecrated to this 
chosen field, rather than to the larger one of 
Shakespeare editorship,—quite in the spirit of 
the Greek scholar who regretted, in dying, that 
he had not concentrated his attention upon the 
dative case, rather than having scattered his 
powers upon the Greek language as a whole. 
Twenty-six years later, in 1874, he published 
another work in the same line, entitled «+ Illus- 
trations of the Life of Shakespeare.” The dis- 
tinctive aim of the book was— 

“A critical investigation into the truth or purport of 
every recorded incident in the personal and literary his- 
tory of Shakespeare; but it is proposed to add notices 
of his surroundings; of the members of his 
family; the persons with whom he associated; the books 
he used; the stage on which he acted; the estates he 
purchased; the houses and towns in which he resided, 
and the country through which he travelled.” 

Much of the material included in these two 
volumes was worked up into a small octavo of 
not quite two hundred pages, issued in 1881 
under the title of ** Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare.” Only a limited number of cop- 
ies were printed, and these * for presents only,” 
with the design of eliciting the opinions of his 
literary friends and correspondents on his novel 
treatment of the subject, before expanding it 
into a larger volume. 

Within a year followed a second edition, the 
first accessible to the public, enlarged to 703 
pages, and characterized by such minute atten- 
tion to every possible source of information as 
had never before been attempted by any biog- 
rapher. Testing all new discoveries by the ex- 
acting requirements of his own choosing, the 
material continued to grow under his hands ; 
within the next eight years, seventy-six cities 
and towns were visited, and their municipal 
records examined, in the hope of discovering 
traces of Shakespeare’s footsteps in the profes- 
sional tours of the sixteenth century companies 
of actors ; his collection of books, papers, maps, 
drawings, manuscripts, and relies of all kinds 
that would in the slightest manner illustrate 
any phase of Shakespeare’s life, work, and 
times, became the most complete in the world ; 
while the successive editions of the “ Outlines,” 


terminating in the eighth, issued since the au- | 


thor’s death, have come to be regarded as rep- 
resenting the only proper method of inquiry 
concerning Shakespeare's life, and not likely 
to be superseded as authority, unless through 
some unexpected and valuable discoveries. 





| E. Stowe. 


That such discoveries have been made by 
Major Walter, we cannot grant, notwithstand- 
ing his many attempts, scattered throughout 
his * True Life,” to depreciate the labors of 
Phillips and to show the greater extent of his 
own. What we do grant is, that his book is 
a charming companion to the more scholarly 
work by reason of its easy flow of narrative, 
its vivid relation and picturesque illustration 
of a considerable amount of new material re- 
lating to the interesting Warwickshire coun- 
try. But it is material handled in the spirit 
of Knight (to whom our author alludes as “ em- 
inently the best biographer of Shakespeare ”’): 
and this is a spirit we had hoped was banished 
from the Shakespearean field forever. And so, 
while denying that it is either “ Shakespeare ” 
or * True” or “ Life,” we gladly admit the gen- 
uine usefulness of the work, provided one be 
fortified against too implicit faith in it by rea- 
son either of his own acquaintance with what 
is really known about Shakespeare, or by ready 
access to works of higher critical value. 


Anna B. McManuan. 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE.* 


Foremost in fame among our American fe- 
male writers stands Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Her « Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was not a great 
work of art—in this respect it was surpassed 
by her own later performances,—but it was a 
great power for good. It laid hold upon the 
feelings and moulded the opinions of millions. 
In truth of local coloring, in fidelity to dialect, 
it cannot compare with some stories of South- 
ern life that have been published in the decade 
just completed ; but in its fidelity to convic- 
tion, in the fervency of its appeal to our com- 
mon human nature, it far surpasses them. It 
came from the heart, and it went to the heart 
as no book that has been published since. Of 
course, one secret of its phenomenal success 


| was its timeliness. Yet not only was it the time 
| for the book, it was the book for the time. 


No 
one instrumentality did so much to prepare the 
minds of our countrymen for the abolition of 
slavery as did “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Who has not heard how the book was re- 
ceived: how Mrs. Stowe’s husband refused a 
half-share in the profits, because he was * too 
poor to assume the risk”; how so many copies 


*Tue Lire or Harriet BeecHerR Stowe. Compiled, 
from her Letters and Journals, by her Son, the Rev. Charles 
Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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were sold that in three months the author’s ten 
per cent royalty amounted to ten thousand dol- 
lars, and in six months to ten thousand more ; 
how within a year one hundred and twenty edi- 
tions, or over three hundred thousand copies, 
had been sold in this country alone; how al- 
most simultaneously the book was issued in 
countless pirated editions in England ; how it 
was translated within a short time into nearly 
all the languages of the civilized world ; how 
it was welcomed with joyous acclamations by 
all the most enlightened and the most humane 
of two continents ; and how its continued pop- 
ularity with the second generation of readers 
is attested by the sale of many thousands of 
copies annually! He who has not heard this 
may find it all, and more, in the volume now 
before us for review ; or, better, in Mrs. Stowe’s 
own interesting account published some ten 
years ago. 

But in spite of this marvellous and long-con- 
tinued success, the author of «The Pearl of 
Orr’s Island,” of “The Minister’s Wooing,” 
of “ Oldtown Folks,” need not base her fame 
wholly on “ Uncle Tom” and « Dred.” Can 
we, indeed, be sure that the stories of that sim- 
ple New England life which she knew so well 
and described with such verisimilitude are not, 
after all, the chief things Mrs. Stowe has done 
for art, just as “Uncle Tom” and *« Dred” 
are the chief things she has done for human- 
ity? If the highest office of art is, as I be- 
lieve, the interpretation of life, and if one can 
interpret best what one knows best, then Mrs. 
Stowe’s chief title to fame as a literary artist 
is her interpretation of the life of New En- 
gland. 

Mrs. Stowe has recently acquired a new title 
to our gratitude by suggesting and to some ex- 
tent supervising the preparation of a life of 
herself by her son, the Rev. Charles E. Stowe. 
Her autographie preface, written September 
30, 1889, shows that, notwithstanding her long 
period of invalidism, she still possesses the 
power to write aptly and impressively. She 
says of this biography : 

“Tt is the true story of my life, told for the most 
part in my own words, and has, therefore, all the force 
of an autobiography. It is, perhaps, much more accu- 
rate as to details and impressions than is possible with 
any autobiography written late in life. If these pages 
shall lead those who read them to a firmer trust in God 
and a deeper sense of his fatherly goodness throughout 
the days of our earthly pilgrimage, I can say with Val- 
iant-for-Truth in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’: «I am going 
to my Father’s, and tho’ with great difficulty I am got 
hither, yet now I do not repent me of all the troubles I 
have been at to arrive where Iam. My sword I give 





to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, and my 
courage and skill to him that can get it.’” 

The account of Harriet Beecher’s childhood 
and youth are of especial interest when read in 
connection with her stories of New England. 
We become the more convinced of the truth- 
fulness of her pictures when we find that they 
are little more than photographic. In the 
preface to “ Oldtown Folks,” Horace Holyoke 
says: “I have tried to make my mind as still 
and passive as a looking-glass or a mountain 
lake, and then to give you merely the images 
reflected there.” And this is really what Mrs. 
Stowe has done. She has invented nothing. 
All the scenes which she portrays were first 
mirrored in her mind; all the events which 
she narrates actually took place either within 
her or around her. We find further assurance 
of the truthfulness of her pictures in the fact 
that her experiences were not peculiar. In- 
deed, until Mrs. Stowe reached her fortieth 
year her life was not very different from that 
of thousands of young women in her genera- 
tion. It is this typical character of her career 
that makes her account of it, as given in her 
novels and here in her journals and letters, all 
the more interesting and valuable. We lament 
that her son’s account is not fuller, deeper, and , 
more lifelike ; that it is not such a portrayal of 
her life, in all its relations, as she might have 
given us in her prime. Thus, though her 
‘happy, hearty child-life ” is spoken of, we are 
left to imagine what it was from the account 
given of her mother’s death, a brother’s death, 
an aunt’s catechising, the father’s library, a 
stepmother, and an attack of scarlet-fever. We 
are assured that this “ happy, hearty child ” dis- 
tinguished herself as a pupil, and made her 
father proud by writing at the tender age of 
twelve “a remarkable composition’ —which is 
printed in full—on the question, “* Can the Im- 
mortality of the Soul be Proved by the Light 
of Nature?” It is plain that to this daughter 
of the Puritans theology was daily bread. But 
it was a kind of bread that, as prepared and 
presented by the preachers of the day, must 
sometimes, one would think, have proved harsh 
and distressing to the youthful stomach. 

From seventeen to twenty-five years of age, 
Harriet was chiefly occupied as a teacher, and 
chiefly interested in female education, first in 
Hartford and then in Cincinnati. It was in 
this period that she wrote some of her first 
short sketches, afterward published in “ The 
Mayflower,” among them “ Uncle Lot,” origi- 
nally written as a prize story for “ The Western 
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Monthly,” of Cincinnati. She wrote also some 
papers for the Semi-Colon Club, a social and 
literary coterie comprising some of the best and 
most intellectual people of Cincinnati. 

In 1836, she married Professor Calvin Ellis 
Stowe, a widower, nine years older than her- 
self; and for the next fifteen years her life 
was given up to domestic duties and to the 
bearing and care of a rapidly increasing fam- 


ily. Four years brought her four children, the | 


first being twin daughters, and ten years more 
made the number seven. 


Follen in 1853 : 


“ During long years of struggling with poverty and | 


sickness, and a hot debilitating climate, my children 
grew up around me. The nursery and the kitchen were 
my principal fields of labor. Some of my friends, pity- 
ing my trials, copied and sent a number of little sketches 
from my pen to certain liberally paying ‘Annuals,’ with 
my name. With the first money that I earned in this 
way I bought a feather-bed ! for as I had married into 
poverty and without a dowry, and as my husband had 
only a large library of books and a great deal of learn- 
ing, the bed and pillows were thought the most profit- 
able investment. After this I thought that I had dis- 
covered the philosopher’s stone. So, when a new carpet 
or mattress was going to be needed, or when, at the 
close of the year, it began to be evident that my ac- 
counts, like poor Dora’s, ‘ wouldn’t add up,’ then I used 
to say to my faithful friend and factotum, Anna, who 
shared all my joys and sorrows, ‘ Now, if you will keep 
the babies and attend to the things in the house for one 
day, I'll write a piece, and then we shall be out of the 
serape.’ So I became an author.” 


Throughout the “ Life” we have occasion 
again and again to note how the author's per- 
sonal experiences, and those of her relatives 
and intimate friends, were transmuted into lit- 
erature. Out of the youthful experiences of 
herself and her husband she constructed + Old- 
town Folks”; out of her struggles with Calvin- 
istic theology she constructed * The Minister's 
Wooing”; out of such glimpses of slavery as 


she obtained in Cincinnati and in short trips | 


across the Ohio into Kentucky, out of her fa- 
miliarity with colored help and fugitive slaves, 
she constructed ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; out of 
the epidemic of cholera that visited Cincinnati 
in 1849, and carried off the youngest of her 


little flock, she constructed the most impres- | 


sive part of “ Nina Gordon.” She has ever 
taken her readers into her confidence, into her 
heart of hearts. 

It was at Brunswick, Maine, that ** Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was written, in accordance with 
an agreement Mrs. Stowe had made to write a 
short serial for the * National Era,” of Wash- 
ington. 
1851, and though announced to run for only 


She writes to Mrs. | 


The story began to appear in June, | 
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| three months, it ran for ten. Before its com- 
| pletion, having attracted the attention of Mr. 
Jewett, a Boston publisher, arrangements were 
made for its re-publication in book form, and 
the first edition appeared March 20, 1852. 

Soon, bitter attacks, savage abuse, and filthy 
| threats began to be heaped upon the brave wo- 
man who had dared to call in question the great 
social institution of slavery. It was so repeat- 
edly asserted that her book was a mere tissue 
of falsehoods and misrepresentations that she 
found it necessary to suspend work upon * The 
| Pearl of Orr's Island,” in order to write a 
* Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin,” giving the facts, 
_ the data upon which her work was based. This 
Key was barely completed when the Stowes 
were invited away from their Andover home, 
| in 1853, to make a visit to Great Britain, at 
_ the expense of the Antislavery Society of Glas- 
gow. In 1856, after the writing of » Dred,” 
Mrs. Stowe made a second visit to England to 
secure a British copyright for her book and to 
seek a much-needed rest by a stay in France 
and Italy. A third and last visit was made in 
1859, to secure a copyright for “The Minis- 
ter’s Wooing,” and to give herself and her 
children a year in Europe. It was at this time 
that she made the acquaintance of Ruskin and 
of Mrs. Browning, letters from whom adorn 
this part of the « Life.” 

Shortly after returning from the second trip, 
| her heart was saddened by the loss of her eld- 
| est son, who was drowned while bathing in the 
Connecticut river, when he had barely begun 
| his course at Dartmouth College. After her 

last trip came the outbreak of civil war, and 
the sending of her second son, Fred, to fight 
for the Union. The young man became a cap- 
tain, but was wounded in the head at the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg in such a way as to impair 
his intellect. Even sadder than the premature 
death of his elder brother is the story of Fred’s 
sailing away for his health upon the long sea- 
voyage around the Horn, and of his disappear- 
ing at San Francisco, never to be heard from 
_ more. 
Mr. Stowe has, on the whole, performed his 
part, as the compiler of this volume on his 
mother’s life, very creditably. The narrow 
_ thread of comment by which he introduces, 
_ connects, and supplements his selections from 
the letters and journals is unobtrusive. judi- 
| cious, and well-managed ; the selections he has 
made are in the main attractive and pertinent ; 
he has published interesting letters addressed 
| to his mother by Shaftesbury, Whately, Bright, 
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Whittier, Garrison, Lowell, Holmes, Kingsley, | “The Electoral Count Act.” On page 100, we are 


Ruskin, Mrs. Browning, and George Eliot; 
and he has furnished the work with an excel- 
lent index. All this is good, and it is, perhaps, 
all that we can expect from the compiler. But 
we feel that there is still room for the services 
of the biographer ; that this bulky book—with 
its thick paper, its wide margins, its type legi- 
ble at six feet—lacks thoroughness, lacks com- 
pleteness, lacks continuity; that we still need 
a fuller, a more lifelike account of many years 
of Mrs. Stowe’s life, a profounder analysis of 
her works, a nearer view of their relation to 
her character and environment. 


Epwarp PLAYFAIR ANDERSON. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books, 


By the death of Alexander Johnston the country 
lost one of her ablest scholars, education one of its 
most successful workers, and those students who 
were privileged to enjoy his instruction one of their 
most valued friends. It has been interesting of late 
years to note how recent graduates of Princeton 
College have brought away from their contact with 
Professor Johnston, not only a profound respect for 
his learning and his success in class-rooms, but an 
abiding love for the man. It is as a scholar, how- 
ever, that his posthumous book, “The United States: 
History and Constitution” (Scribner), suggests the 
large place he will hereafter hold in public estima- 
tion. His literary executors are to be thanked for 
thus republishing, in easily accessible form, the ar- 
ticle originally contributed in 1887 to the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” They are to be congratulated, 
also, for thus making more public a monument to 
his genius,— for this book is a remembrancer of 
which any man might well be proud. It will un- 
doubtedly become the standard work on the subject 
it handles, not only because we have no other book 
which has attempted to do the same thing, but be- 
cause it is so admirably done that no room is left 
for any other writer to cover the same field in the 
same brief record. Professor Johnston is at his 
very best in these pages, where his clear perception 
and calm and accurate judgment express themselves 
in a style which is a model for historical writing — 
clear yet compact, forcible yet restrained. It is to 
be wished that the “ Society for the Propagation of 
Political Knowledge” could revive, if only for the 
purpose of placing a copy of this book in the hands 
of each boy in America. The work is so valuable, 





that attention must be called to one or two needed | 


corrections. André was not captured within the 
American lines, as is stated on page 72. Presiden- 


tial electors do not now meet on the first Wednes- | 
day of December (page 102) : the time was changed | 


to the second Monday in January by an act of 


February 3, 1887, referred to on the same page as | 


surprised to read: “The states are absolutely for- 
bidden to pass any law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts. It follows from the 
last clause that states cannot pass bankruptcy laws.” 
At page 25 of Cooley’s “Constitutional Limita- 
tions,” we read: “The states may legislate on the 
subject of bankruptcy, if there be no national bank- 
rupt law”; and on page 358: “ The several states 
have power to legislate on the subject of bankrupt 
and insolvent laws, subject, however, to the author- 
ity conferred upon Congress by the Constitution to 
adopt a uniform system of bankruptcy.” Both 
in connection with these quoted passages, and in 
Desty’s “ Federal Constitution” (pages 86 and 
299), abundant citations of decisions to this effect 
are made. Indeed, Desty states that: “On the 
passage of a general [bankruptcy | law by Congress 
the state right is not extinguished, but is merely 
suspended during its continuance; and with respect 
to matters of which the general law declines to take 
jurisdiction the state law remains in full force.” 
Misprints are 1789 for 1798 (page 131), as the 
date of the Virginia Resolutions, and (page 57) the 
governor's vote instead of veto. Desty’s admirable 
work should have been included in the bibliography, 
and that masterpiece of all literature on our Con- 
stitution and political life, Bryce’s “ American Com- 
monwealth,” should have been added in this new 
version. 

One of the most extensive, as well as best pre- 
served, prehistoric earthworks in the Mississippi 
basin, is on a commanding plateau overlooking the 
Little Miami valley in Warren County, Ohio. War- 
ren K. Moorehead, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has given us in * Fort Ancient” (Robert Clarke & 
Co.) an elaborate detailed report of this work, based 
upon a careful survey and exploration made by 
himself, with the assistance of a staff of surveyors 
and photographers. There has been much written 
about Fort Ancient by travellers and archeologists 
during the past eighty years, and we have had nu- 
merous maps of the embankments, but not until 
Mr. Moorehead’s book has the place been fully 
described ; his report will doubtless remain as the 
standard authority. The total length of the walls 
of the fortification is established at 18,712 feet, 
exclusive of bastions, spurs, or elevations; but the 
ramparts, in following the outline of the plateau, 
are so irregular that the length of the work, in 
the clear, is but one mile. Long sections of these 
ramparts are still standing, some of them as much 
as forty-two feet in height. What the author be- 
lieves to be village sites are situated at various 
places within the walls; there are numerous stone 
graves, many of which have yielded interesting 
implements of stone, copper, and pottery; but the 
mounds, both within and without the fort, have 
never been found to contain important relics. In 
presenting his conclusions regarding Fort Ancient, 
our author is noticeably cautious, as well befits a 
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young archeologist in a time when such authorities 
as Professors Thomas and Carr and Major Powell 
are vigorously attacking the long-established notions 
regarding the age, origin, and purpose of the pre- 
historic earthworks of the West, while other author- 
ities, like Professor Putnam, are taking a strongly 
conservative stand. Mr. Moorehead ventures the 
opinion, apparently with due deference to these dis- 
tinguished contenders, that this fort is about one 
thousand years of age — some writers have guessed 
five thousand ; he holds that it was built by the 
Mandans, and may once have sheltered 35,000 In- 
dians; and that these Mandans were then much 
higher in the seale of being than the majority of the 
tribes and remnants of tribes found in this region by 
the first whites,” but that they did not have “any 
special order of government; neither had they the 
use of metal, except in the cold state, and certainly 
they knew nothing of a written language beyond a 
erude system of picture-writing.” The volume is a 
useful, and in some respects a notable, contribution 
to the literature of American archeology. The 
literary style, however, is amateurish, and the ar- 
rangement of matter is illogical and confused. The 
author would have done well to submit his manu- 
script to an experienced editor before sending it to 
the press. The table of contents is meagre and un- 
satisfactory, and there is no index. The maps in 
the volume are good; but the numerous phototype 
illustrations are for the most part indifferent pro- 
ductions, and now and then painfully weak. 


MacavuLay’s now famous contribution to the 
“Edinburgh Review” for 1841 did for Warren 
Hastings what Burke's impassioned rhetoric failed 
to do in 1788. The House of Lords acquitted him 
in 1795: since 1841 public opinion has condemned 
him. Yet the words of Macaulay are as truly those 
of an advocate as are those of Burke, and even the 
sober pages of the “ Britannica” speak of Macau- 
lay’s apparent ignorance of the contents of a book 
which he is ostensibly reviewing. If it cannot be 
said of Sir Alfred Lyall’s recently published sketch 
of “ Warren Hastings,” in the “ Men of Action” 
series (Macmillan), that it nothing extenuates, at 
least here is a book that does not “set down aught 
in malice.” In it we have a calm judicial biography 
of England’s great proconsul, written in the impar- 
tial spirit of the recent school of historical criticism. 
The wonderful administrative ability of Hastings ; 
his triumph over the obstructive and paralyzing 
tactics of that embodiment of anonymous vitupera- 
tion, Philip Francis; his Napoleonic seizure of the 
keys to the situation, military and diplomatic, when 
war was declared in 1778; his brilliant manage- 
ment thereafter, which won the only successes for 
England in that world-circling struggle ending in 
American independence ; — all this is set before us 
in appreciative yet measured phrase. No one who 
has read the more recent special literature on Indian 
affairs now believes that Hastings was in any way 
involved in the death of Nuncomar, or that the lat- 





ter was judicially murdered, or accepts Macaulay's 
comparison of Chief Justice Impey with the infam- 
ous Jeffries as more than an extravaganza, akin to 
that which declares Burke the greatest man living 
in 1785. Our convictions readily follow Sir Alfred 
Lyall when he re-states calmly the evidence for Im- 
pey’s judicial integrity and for Hastings’s imper- 
sonal policy. So, also, in the matter of the Oude Be- 
gums, the Benares tribute. and the Rohilla war, the 
author demolishes many of the misconceptions that 
owe their persistence to Macaulay, which, as one 
familiar with India and its people, he should have 
avoided. The author displays Hastings, not as an 
immaculate personage, but as one who had a great 
policy to carry through troublous times, and a policy 
which can be condemned in the eighteenth century 
only if we consent to condemn England's presence 
in India without appeal; as one who deserved im- 
peachment only as the India Company, the English 
government, the English people, and English po- 
litical morality, deserved impeachment. Burke was 
always doctrinaire, and throughout all of his long 
pursuit of Hastings was incapable of seeing that this 
man who served England so well was being made 
a scape-goat for the sins of a nation. 


NoTHING is added to the reputation of Mr. A. J. 
Chureh by his * Story of Early Britain” (Putnam). 
The book as a whole is ill-digested and carelessly 
written, although an exception must be made in 
favor of the first ninety pages, which contain an 
admirable sketch of Roman Britain. Mr. Church 
gives grateful acknowledgement for the assistance 
received from Green, yet his whole treatment of 
Anglo-Saxon history shows that he has read even 
Green to small profit. The significance and rela- 
tion of events do not appear on his pages, and the 
result of his studies is almost as sketchy as an old 
chronicle. How any man can write three hundred 
pages on old English history and not even mention the 
Synod of Whitby or Theodore of Tarsus — to say 
nothing of the failure to present their significance 
for English national growth and unity,—is incom- 
prehensible. We do not apprehend that the «Story 
of the Nations” series was intended to be a collec- 
tion of mere story-books for children; and writers 
such as Ragozin, Lawless, Rawlinson, and Lane- 
Poole, justify the statement. The book has been so 
hastily written, apparently, as to be full of slovenly 
English and wrong dates. Here comes in the 
story’ is not a happy way of introducing incidents. 
Sentence after sentence, when following a diseus- 
sion of probabilities, begins “anyhow.” The tur- 
rets on the Roman wall, according to the number of 
them to a mile stated by the author, must have 
stood not three hundred feet but three hundred 
yards apart. Green’s correction, following Stubbs, 
of the dates in the English chronicle, from the 
death of Bede to the reign of thelwulf, is entirely 
ignored. The correction puts the dates forward 
two years, but Mr. Church cites even the unrevised 
dates incorrectly, and puts them back of the chron- 
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icle statement. Accuracy is the first requirement for 
the historian. A fine opportunity to reproduce the 
best translation in the English language was lost in 
giving a portion of Morley’s version of the “ Battle 
of Brunanburh,” instead of Tennyson’s magnificent 
rendering of that best of old English poems. Mr. 
Church seems to have somehow missed the whole 
spirit of the times of his early ancestors, and the 
earlier chapters of the book, on Roman Britain, in- 
dicate that his classical studies have fitted him bet- 
ter for a Latin atmosphere. 


Pror. T. F. Crane, of the Cornell University, 
is producing a series of annotated texts for students 
in French, the solid and unique merits of which de- 
serve unqualified praise. The third volume, “ La 
Société Francaise au Dix-Septitme Sitcle” (Put- 
nam), is an account of French society in the seven- 
teenth century, drawn from writers who belonged 
to the brilliant society of which they speak. All 
who have read, and all who hope to read, Molitre 
or Madame de Sévigné or Pascal or La Bruyere,— 
all, in short, who take any interest in one of the 
most fertile and charming periods of literary his- 
tory,—should hasten to make this book their own. 
It contains just what they have been, or should be, 
looking for, touching all those social matters which, 
in their time, are so thoroughly familiar that no 
note is made of them, until they finally come to 
form topics for “ Notes and Queries,” and for the 
discussions of learned societies. Professor Crane 
says with perfect truth: “ My book rests upon my 
own independent researches”; the texts are drawn 
almost wholly from works inaccessible except at one 
or two of our greatest libraries; while for some of 
the extracts he has been obliged to have recourse 
to the libraries of Paris, Florence, and Wolfen- 
biittel. There is an excellent list of works to be 
consulted (if one can get them !), and in the inter- 
esting notes and Introduction the author freely dis- 
burses the results of his laborious researches. His 
prayer is that this modest-looking book may “ ex- 
tend the knowledge of a period when intellectual 
attainments, as well as cultivated manners, were 
requisite for admission to good society.” To which 
we say amen, and add the hope that it may do 
something to hasten a similar period in America. 


In “ Falling in Love, with other Essays on More 
Exact Branches of Science” (Appleton), Grant 
Allen reproduces in book form twenty-one articles 
contributed by him to the “ Fortnightly Review,” 
“ Longman’s Magazine,” and the “ Cornhill Maga- 
zine.” It is the aim of these essays to present 
scientific facts in a form palatable to the general 
reader—to delude him into the belief that he is eat- 
ing the sweetmeats of light literature, while he is 
really swallowing scientific salts and senna. In his 
Preface, Mr. Allen says: “ For my own part, I like 
my science and my champagne as dry as I can get 
them. But the public thinks otherwise. So I have 
ventured to sweeten the accompanying samples,” 





ete., ete. Now we venture to say that that part of 
the public likely to read a scientific paper at all, 
would prefer it without Mr. Allen’s “sweetening,” 
which consists of a sprinkling of rather indifferent 
jokes; and even granting that the public likes its 
champagne sweet, that is surely no reason why Mr. 
Allen should offer it ginger beer. The book—aside 
from its concessions to assumed mental infirmities 
of its readers—is interesting, and contains a good 
deal of elementary scientific information. The 
leading essay, “ Falling in Love,” is perhaps the 
best, though we fear that parents and guardians 
will not approve of its main conclusion: “The in- 
stinctive desire for a particular helpmate is a surer 
guide for the ultimate happiness both of the race 
and of the individual, than any amount of deliber- 
ate consultation. It is not the foolish fancies of 
youth that will have to be got rid of, but the fool- 
ish, wicked, and mischievous interference of parents 
and outsiders.” This is, to say the least, highly 
incendiary doctrine. 


Tue second volume of the “ Century Dictionary,” 
bringing this unparalleled work down to the end of 
the letter F, and of page 2,422, is now before us. 
Tue Dru is prepared to stand to what it said [Sep- 
tember, 1889] in praise of the first volume, and to 
apply the same, with interest, to the second volume. 
The fact is, that since the London “ Atheneum ” 
has pronounced this princely work a signal evidence 
of “ American enterprise and thoroughness,” really 
little remains for the American reviewer to say. 
In its combination of excellences this Dictionary is 
certainly unrivalled, in England or anywhere else. 
Perhaps the most notable features are the exquisite 
illustrations, and what we venture to call the typo- 
graphical perspective, by which the eye is at once 
caught by the object it seeks; the apt illustrative 
quotations, which are often of independent value ; the 
brevity and usefulness of the encyclopedic matter ; 
the fulness of the vocabulary, for which all the really 
living English books of the last five centuries have 
been surveyed afresh; and the thoroughness and 
independence of the work on etymology and syno- 
nyms. The American side of the language is fully 
represented, and American authors of repute are 
duly cited. Finally, the general appearance of the 
volumes is one of imposing elegance. They belong 
to the class of goodly tall books,—“ the giant race 
before the flood,” so dear to the hearts of Charles 
Lamb and Victor Cousin. Indeed, Charles Lamb 
probably never owned a tall book which he wouid 
not have been glad to exchange for this. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S new volume, “A Study of 
Ben Jonson” (Worthington), is a work planned 
upon the familiar lines of the author’s studies of 
Hugo, Shakespeare, and the lesser Elizabethan 
dramatists,— that is to say, it is not content with 
the high-sounding generalizations which pass for 
criticism in so many quarters, and which leave the 
reader with a feeling that he has no need of reading 





the writer under Sunnie, so satisfactorily have 
the neat phrases of the critic relieved him of the 
task. It is, perhaps, the first of the many merits 
of Mr. Swinburne’s critical studies that they inevit- 
ably send their readers to the works of the poet 
under consideration ; that they are, indeed, almost 
unintelligible except as a commentary upon the 
opened pages of the poet. Read in this way, as 
they must be read to be profitable, they are helpful 
and suggestive as few English criticisms are, and 
illumine the opened page with a light often not to 
be discerned, except after long study, in the page 
itself. Mr. Swinburne’s study of Johnson is divided 
into three parts, which treat, respectively, of the 
dramatic works, the miscellanies, and the “ Discov- 
eries.” Perhaps our thanks are especially due the 
writer for the third of these chapters, for the little 
volume which it analyzes is one of the least-known 
among the greater treasures of English prose. 


A new edition of “The Fables of John Gay” 
(Warne) shows how perennial in its popularity is 
a good book. The first edition of Gay's Fables ap- 
peared in 1727, and since that time not a decade 
has passed without the issue of one or more editions. 
Perhaps they are even more popular now, because 
we do not see in them so clearly the bitterness of 
Gay's own life, and the satire on court life that ex- 
emplifies that much older fable of the “ Fox and 
the Grapes.” The disappointed courtier appears 
only in the role of the philosopher. The present 
edition contains both series of fables, and the book 
has many illustrations, besides excellent foot-notes. 
There is a new and very careful Introduction on 
the life and writings of Gay, and there appears for 
the first time a bibliography, invaluable for refer- 
ence. Altogether this is one of the best editions for 
the ordinary reader. 


, 


Mr. Ferris’s “Great Leaders” (Appleton), 
which is an excellent book for boys, or girls either for 
that matter, contains a number of sketches of fa- 
mous men from Themistocles and Pericles down 
to Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. These 
sketches are taken from various historians and are 
confessedly the best that are to be found in literature. 
Plutarch, Grote, Mommsen, Curtius, Gibbon, Meri- 
vale, Arnold, and a host more, are represented. 
Portraits of Pericles, Hannibal, Alexander, and 
perhaps a dozen others, are introduced. 
happy thought of Mr. Ferris thus to collect the 
best of what has been said about the great men of 
the world, and bring so vividly before us the gen- 
erals and the statesmen and the great reformers of 
the past twenty-five centuries. 
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Mr. Lionet F. Gow1nea’s “ Five Thousand Miles | 


in a Sledge ” 


(Appleton) is a brisk little narrative | 


which shows that its author, like most Englishmen | 


of his class, can use his native tongue fluently and 
correctly. In the present volume, he gives a graphic 
and amusing recital of a mid-winter sledge journey 


through Siberia, from Vladivostok, the eastern sea- | 





gate of the eke E impire, to Moscow—a distance 
of 5,704 miles. The journey was performed in 
twelve weeks; fifty nights were spent in the sledge, 
and 1,100 horses were used in making the different 
stages. The tourists met with no specially startling 
adventure, but there was enough novelty and hard- 
ship to make a good story—which is told by Mr. 
Gowing with spirit and humor. ‘The author touches 
briefly upon the Russian convict system, and adds 
his testimony to that of Mr. Kennan that it is about 
as bad as bad can be. 

Topics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 

April, 1890, 


* Académie Julian.” 
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Ingersollism. Lyman Abbott. North American. 
Jefferson, Joseph, Autobiography of. Century. 
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Lamb, In the Footprints of. E. Martin. Scribner. 
Literary Comedians of America. 


y H. C. Lukens. Harper. 
Man’s Natural Inequality. T. H. Huxley. Popular Science. 
Merchant of Venice. 


Andrew Lang. Harper. 
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D.S. Jordan. Popular Science. 
Serpent Mound of Ohio. F. W. Putnam. Century. 
Shakespeare Biography. Anna B. McMahan. Dial. 
Shelley, Mary W: Gionenth. C. H. Herford. Lippincott. 
Shoshone Falls. John Codman. Century. 
Siam. F. G. Mg Cosmopolitan. 

Latest. Geo Kennan. Century. 

Siena’s Medieval Festival. Anna i. Brewster. Cosmopolitan. 
Slave Trade in the Congo Basin. E. J. Glave. Century. 
Sloyd. F. B. Arngrimsson. Popular Science 
Socialism in Germany. Oswald Ottendorfer.. “North Am. 
Squirrels. T. Wesley Mills. Popular Science. 
Stanley’s Emin Pasha Expedition. Lippincott. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher. E. P. Anderson. Diai. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[ The following list includes all books received by THE Dian 
during the month of March, 1890.) 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 

Letters of Philip Dormer, Fourth Ear] of Chesterfield, 
to his Godson and Successor. Edited from the Origi- 
nals, with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by the Earl of 
Carnarvon. With Portraits and Illustrations. Large Svo, 
pp. 320. Uneut. Maemillan & Co. $4.50. 

What I Remember. By Thomas pact hus Trollope, au- 
thor of “ Lindisfarn Chase.”’ Vol. II. Svo, pp. 337. 
Harper & Bros. $1.75. 

In a Club Corner. The Monologue of a Man Who Might 
Have Been Sociable. Overheard by A. P. Russell, au- 
thor of “‘A Club of One.” 12mo, pp. 328. Gilt top. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey. By 
David Masson. In 14 vols. Vol. IV. Biographies and 
Biographic Sketches. ee time, pp. 439. Uneut. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 

The Pope and the New Era: Bee Letters from the Vat- 
ican in 1889. By William T. Stead. 12mo, pp. 256. Cas- 
sell & Co. $1.50. 


HISTOR Y—BIOGRAPHY. 


History of New England. By John Gorham Palfrey. 
Vol. V. 8vo, pp. 670. Uneut. Little, Brown, & Co. $4. 





A History of Modern Europe. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A. 
_ a 1848 to 1878. 8vo, pp. 572. Henry Holt & 
. $2.50 


The Boyhood and Youth of Goethe: Being Books I. to 
XI. of the ** Autobi raphy: * Translated from the Ger- 
man, by John Oxe' In 2 vols. 24mo. Gilt top. 
Putnam’s ** Knickerbocker Nuggets.”” $2.00. 

Peterborough. By William Stebbing. With Portrait. 16mo, 
pp. 2 — ** English Men of Action.” Macmillan & Co. 


Captain "Cook. By Walter Besant. With Portrait. 12mo, 
pp. 191. ‘* English Men of Action.’’ Macmillan & Co. 
60 cents. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 

Problems of Greater Britain. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, Bart., author of ‘Greater Britain.” 
With Maps. 8vo, pp. 738. Uncut. Macmillan & Co. $4, 

Local Government in Wisconsin. By David E. Spencer, 
A.B. 8vo. pp. 25. Paper. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies. 25 cents. 

Emigration and Immigration. A Study in Social Science. 
By Richmond Mayo Smith, A.M. 12mo, pp. 316. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


FOLK-LORE. 
Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland. By Jeremiah Curtin. 


With an Etched wow Svo, pp. 345. Gilt top. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $2.00 
POETRY. 
Easter Gleams. By Lucy Larcom. 18mo, pp. 46, Uneut. 
Paper. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 


Robert Browning's Principal Shorter Poems. limo, 
p. 308. Paper. Appleton’s “Town and Country Li- 
oor ” 50 cents. 

Gettysburg, and Other Poems. By Isaac R. Pennypacker. 
16mo, pp. 4. Porter & Coates. 


FICTION. 


Maria: A South American Romance, By Jo 
Translated by Rollo Ogden. With an La oe. b 
Thomas A. Janvier. 16mo, pp. 302. "Wisset. Harper 


Bros. $1.00. 

Jack Horner. By Mary Spear Tiernan, author of ‘* Homo- 
selle.”’ 16mo, pp. 347. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

A Chronicle of Conquest. By Frances C. Sparhawk, au- 
thor of ‘ Little —_ Blate ley.” 12mo, pp. 239. D. 
Lothrop Co. $1.2 

Tin-Types Taken in the Streets of New York. A Series of 
Stories and Sketches by Lemuel Ely Quige Illustrated 
by Harry Beard. 12mo, pp. 297. Cassell Publishing 

. $1.50, 

Three Men in a Boat. By Jerome K. Jerome, author of 
“Stage Land.” Illustrated by A. Frederics. 12mo, 
pp. 298. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25, 








Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. A Book for an Idle 
Holiday. By Jerome K. Jerome, author of ** Three Men 
in a Boat.”’ 12mo, pp. 209. Henry Holt & Co. $1.00. 

Five Hundred Dollars, and Other Stories of New England 
Life. By Heman W. Chapin. Second Edition. 16mo, 
pp. 305. Paper. Little, Brown, & Co. 50 cents. 

Frozen Hearts. A Romance. By G. Webb Appleton, au- 

thor of “A Terrible Legacy.”’ 16mo, Pp. 380. Paper. 

Appleton’s ‘* Town and Country Library.”’ 50 cents. 

The Dean’s Daughter. By Sophie F. F. Veitch, author of 

Graeme.”’ 16mo, pp. 291. a ‘Appleton’ 8 
* Town and Country Library. ” 50 cen 

David Todd. The Romance of his Life eo Loving. By 
David Maclure, author of ** Thoughts on Life.’’ 12mo. 
Paper. Cassell’s ** Sunshine Series.’’ 50 cents. 

Jack Gordon, emg Gotham, 1883. By W. 
Hudson (Barclay North), author of * “The Diamond — 
ton.” 16mo, pp. 247. Paper. Cassell’s ** Sunshine Se- 
ries.”” 50 cents. 

Lady Baby. By Dorothea Gerard, joint-author of ** Beggar 
My Neighbor.” 8vo, pp. 378. Paper. Harper’s ‘* Frank- 

lin Square Library.”’ 45 cents. 

a ~ in the Forest; or, A Voyage Among the Tree-Tops 

By Capt. Mayne Reid, author of * The Desert ene, ” 
Illustrated. New Edition, with a Memoir by R. H. Stod- 
dard. 12mo,_ pp. 292. Paper. Worthington’s “* Banner 
Library.”” 25 cents. 


REFERENCE-—SCIENCE. 
The joe pectanees, c... Encyclopedic Lexicon of 


= mole 5 under the “ rintend- 
William Dwight v 


itney, Ph.D., LL.D., Pro- 
} me of Comparative Philol and he 5 in Yale 
University. In 6 volumes. Vol. LI., Cono—Fz. 4to, 
pp. 1222. 


The Century Co. $10.00. 

Star-Land: Being Talks with Young People about the Won- 
ders of the Heavens. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, F.R.S 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland, author of ** The ‘Story of 


the Heavens.” Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 376. Cassell & 
Co. $2.00. 
TRAVEL—GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Two Years in the French West Indies. By Lafcadio 
Hearn, ontuee of “‘Chita.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 431. 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

A Handbook of Florida. By Charles Ledyard Norton. 
Part I.—The Atlantic Coast. With Maps and Plans. 


16mo, pp. 240. Longmans, Green, & Co. 75 cents. 
RELIGION. 
God in His World: An ye 12mo, pp. 270 
Gilt top. Uneut. Harper & $1.25. 


Jesus the Messiah. By Alfred “Elersheim, M . A. Oxon, 
D.D., Ph.D. An Abridged Edition of **The Life and 
Times of Jesus the Messiah.” Author's wutten. 8vo, 
pp. 645. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $2.0 


The Way x. of forget, or, The Patent of 


Free Religion. Francis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 33. Linke. Brown, & Co. $1.00. 
EDUCATION—TEX T-BOOKS. 
Thomas Jefferson on Public Education. 


By John C. 

Henderson. With Frontispiece. 8vo, pp. 387. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

Federal and State Aid to Higher Education in the 
United States. By Frank W. Blackmar, Ph.D. 8vo, 
pp. 343. Paper. Gacemmmnend Printing Office. 

of the Department of Superintendence 

s the National Educational Association, at Its Meeting 

n Washington, March 6-8, 1889. Svo, pp. 300. Paper. 
Guvesemeet Printing Office. 

A German Reader for Beginners in School or College. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. Edward S. Joynes, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 277. D.C. Heath & Co. $1.00. 

Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen. By Cuter 
Freytag. Edited, with Notes by Herman Hager, Ph.D. 

Heath’s ** Modern Language Se- 


16mo, pp. 115. Paper. 


ries.”’ 30 cents. 





[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of prite by Messrs. A. C. McCiture & Co., Ghicago.]} 
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A. C. MCCLURG & COMPANY 


WILL PUBLISH IN APRIL: 


Russia: Its People and Its Literature. 


By Emma Parpo Bazan. Translated from the Span- 
ish by Fanny Hate GARDINER. 12mo, $1.25. 


This remarkable and brilliant work is the production of a 
distinguished Spanish lady, Seitora Emilia Pardo Bazdn, and 
was originally given in the form of lectures ballees the Span- 
ish Athenwum at Madrid,—a body composed of the foremost 
authors and scholars of Spain. e lectures received such 
hearty recognition that they were issued in book form; and 
they now appear, for the first time, in an English translation. 


cA Short History of Mexico. 
By the Rev. ArrHur Howarp Now. 16mo, $1.00. 


Between the numerous books on Mexico that have ap- 
ared in the last few years—chiefly books of travel, guide- 
»ks, ete.—and the elaborate work of Prescott, there has 
seemed to be a distinct place for a compact work covering the 


whole ground of Mexican history in a single volume. Such a 
work has been prepared by Mr. Noll. e descriptions of 
the Mexico of to-day are sufficiently full for the n of the 


average tourist, while the compact presentation of the whole 
history of the country makes the. book invaluable not only to 
tourists, but to the general reader. It is also well adapted to 
the needs of libraries as a reference-book, being supplied with 
a well-made and copious Index. 


‘A Foreign Match. 
By Mary Hearty (Jeanne Mairet). 16mo, $1.00. 


The author of this work, Madame Charles Bigot, of Paris, 
is perhaps better known in this country as Miss ealy, 
daughter of the well-known portrait-painter. Her charmi 
little story, ‘* A Mere Caprice,”’ written first in English | 
published a few years ago in this country, was afterward 
written by her in French, and received the igh honor of be- 
ing “crowned”? by the French Academy. fier new story, 

Foreign Match,”’ is, like the former, a tale of Parisian 
life, such as the author is so peculiarly fitted to tell. 


A Winter Holiday in Summer Lands. 


By Jvuia Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

This is a pleasantly-written and easily-read short book of 
travels, by a Chicago lady, who, with a small rty of friends, 
made a winter exe ursion to Cuba. thence to Mexico, returning 
overland. Her stay in Cuba and in Mexico was of uncommon 
interest, and the descriptions of life and society in these ro- 
mantic places are given in a delightful vein, with apt femi- 
nine touches and playful wit. 


Raphael ; or, Pages of the Book o of Life 
at Twenty. 


From the French of ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. (Uni- 
form with Johnson’s “ Rasselas” and. Laboulaye’s 
“ Abdallah.”) 16mo, gilt top, 31.00. 


Lamartine’s dreamy, imaginative, poetic tale of ** Raphael ”’ 
has long been known as one of the purest gems of French 
literature. American readers will be glad to weleome an En- 
glish translation of it in this most fastidious edition. It is 
a worthy continuation of the beautiful series of ** Laurel- 
Crowned Tales,”’ designed to contain only the most exquisite 
works of fiction, exquisitely printed 


NEWELL JACKSON. 16mo, 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
Cor. Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, CHICAGO. 





CROWELL & COMPANY 


HAVE NOW 


ef 
READY 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING 
IMPORTANT BOOKS: 


A History of France. 


By Victor Durvy, Member of the French Academy. 
Abridged and translated from the seventeenth French 
edition by Mrs. M. Carey, with an Introductory No- 
tice and a continuation to the year 1889, by J. FRANK- 
LIN JAMESON, Ph.D., Professor of History in Brown 
University. With 12 engraved colored maps. In 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 ; half calf, 34.00. 


A book widely desired by schools, colleges, and libra- 
ries, students and general readers. 
“Of all the short summaries of French history, this is 


probably the best.”’—Ex-President Andrew D. White, Cornell 
University. 


Convenient Houses, and How to 
‘Build Them. 


By Louis H. Grpson, Architect. “Architect and 
Housewife.—A Journey through the House.—Fifty 
Convenient House Plans.—A Practical House-Build- 
ing for the Owner.—Business Points in Building.— 
How to Pay for A Home.” With a large variety of 
plans and photographs of interiors and exteriors of 
ideal homes, varying in cost from $1,000 to $10,000. 
Bound in cloth. Square 8vo, $2.50. 


A ‘Dictionary of Quotations in Prose. 


From American and Foreign Authors, including trans- 
lations from ancient sources. Edited by Anna L. 
Warp, compiler of “A Dictionary of Quotations 
from the Poets.” Extremely valuable as a book of 
reference. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, $2.00; 
half calf, $4.00. 


AA Dictionary of Quotations -from 
the Poets. 
With Index of Authors, Chronological Data, and Con- 
cordance Index. By ANNA L. Warp. Crown 8vo, 


bevelled boards, cloth, $2.00; half calf or half mo- 
rocco, 34.00. 


Polished Stones and Sharpened Arrows. 


A Collection of Scripture Texts and Illustrations for 
the Christian worker and the home. By C. W. Bras. 
12mo, $1.25. 

Sold by Booksellers. 
the Publishers, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
No. 13 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
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A NEW EDITION DE LUXE OF 
CHARLES DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


LIMITED TO ONE THOUSAND NUMBERED COPIES. 


Unquestionably the handsomest edition of ‘Dickens's writings — the nearest approach to the 
highest ideals of perfection in book-making — ever attempted in this country. 

The type is from a new font especially cast for it, and never used for any other purpose. 

The paper—also especially made for it—combines the qualities of excellence in finish and in 
the materials used, with a lightness of weight that prevents the volume from being uncomforta- 
bly heavy to bold and read. 

The illustrations—half the value of a good edition of “Dickens—are incomparably superior 
fo any ever issued in any edition printed in this country, and are only excelled—if at all—by 
the original issues of each volume, sets of which bring from one to two thousand doilars. 

cAll the original etchings by Cruikshank and others have been carefully re-etched, line for 
line, from brilliant original proof impressions, and proofs taken for this edition on Imperial 
Japanese paper. The wood engravings are printed on Japanese paper from electrotypes never 
before used, furnished by ‘Dickens’s original publishers. 

The set will be completed in forty-five volumes, at the rate of about two volumes per month. 


Price, bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops, uncut, - - - $2.50 per vol. 





ta Issued by subscription only, and no orders taken except for complete sets. Prospectus, 
with specimen showing type, page, paper, etc., with specimen illustration— mailed free upon 


application. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


The ‘Best Investment for the Family, the School, the Professional or Private Library. 
IT IS A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


The latest edition has 3,000 more Words in its Vocabulary than are found in any other American Dictionary, 
and nearly 2,000 more Engravings. 

Besides many other valuable features, this work contains 

A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With 118,000 Words and 3,000 Engravings ; 

A DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 

Giving facts about nearly 10,000 Noted Persons ; 

A DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Locating and briefly describing 25,000 Places ; 
A DICTIONARY OF FICTION, 
Found only in Webster’s Unabridged— 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Webster excels in SYNONYMS, which are appropriately found in the body of the work. 


Webster is Standard Authority in the Government Printing Office, and with the United States Supreme Court. 
It is recommended by State Superintendents of Schools of Thirty-eight States, and by leading College Presidents 
of the United States and Canada. Nearly all the Leading Series of School Books published in this country are 
based upon Webster, the acknowledged Standard of the English Language. 

For SALE By ALL BooksELLERs. Illustrated Pamphlet of specimen pages, testimonials, ete., will be sent, 
prepaid, upon application. 


PuBLISHED BY G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. , 
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The Cook Book 
to go by 


is Mrs. Rorer’s 


A big book of nearly 600 pages. Every recipe in 
it has been cooked over and over again, and found 
to come out right. 


Bounp 1x Wasuasie O1nctorn Covers, $1.75 
To be had of all Booksellers, or of the Publishers, 
ARNOLD & COMPANY, 

No. 422 Liprary Street, PHILADELPHIA. 

Sold by A, C. McClurg § Co., Chicago. 


LADIES’ STATIONERY. 


A few years ago, our fashionable peo- 
ple would use no Stationery but Imported 
goods. The American styles and makes 
did not come up to what they required. 
Messrs. Z.& W. M. CRANE set to work 
lo prove that as good or better goods could 
be made in this country as abroad. How 
well they bave succeeded is shown by the 
fact that foreign goods are now scarcely 
quoted in the market, while CRANE’S 
goods are staple stock with every dealer of 
any pretensions. This firm has done 
much during the past two or three years 
lo produce a taste for dead-finish Papers, 
and to-day their brands of ‘Grecian An- 
lique,’ “Parchment Vellum,’ ‘Old-style,’ 
and ‘Distaff,’ are as popular as their fin- 
est ‘Satin Finish’ goods. The name for 
each of their brands is copyrighted; and 
their Envelopes, which match each style 
and size of Paper, are bigh-cut pattern, 
so that the gum cannot come in contact 
with a letter enclosed, during sealing. 








cA full line of these Standard Goods is kept 
constantly in stock by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash Ave. and EMadison St., Chicago. 
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ESTERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 
Fine Point, - - - Nos. 333 444 232 
‘Business, - - - - Nos. 048 14 130 
Broad Point,- - - los. 213 239 284 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 
Works: Camden, N. J.) 26 Joun St., NEW YORK. 


Trade Mark.) NONPAREIL. [ Registered. 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, “Russia, Turkey Morocco, and 
Plush,— Quarto, ‘Roval Quarto, Oblong, and 
Longjellow sizes,—bear the above Trade Mark, 
and are for sale by all the Leading Booksellers 
and Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
Nos. 541 & 543 Peart St., - - NEW YORK. 


EAGLE PENCILS. 


All Styles and Grades. 
EAGLE No. 2 1-2 GOLD PENCILS. 
Round and Hexagon. Patented. 
The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, School, 
Mercantile, and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. 
The most PERFECT Pencil made. Graded 6B to 
6H, 15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, and Draughts- 


men. 
COLORED CRAYONS. 
Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water Colors in 
many ways. 
The Stop-GuaGEe AUTOMATIC PENCIL. 


An entirely 
new article. 


The ne plus ultra of all Pencils. 


THE ‘“‘MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the « MATCHLESS ” Pens 
is attested by the satisfaction that invariably 
attends their use. The ease and comfort with which 
they write, together with their durability and resist- 
ance to corrosives, makes them unquestionably the 
best Steel Pen in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


Price per Gross, - - $1.25. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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STOPS: 


Or, HOW TO PUNCTUATE. 


Contains all the rules in punctuation necessary | 
for anyone to know, clearly stated, brief, and to the | 


point. 
its application is illustrated. 


New Edition, paper covers, 25 cents. 





FOR EASTER. 


NO SECT IN HEAVEN. 


This admirable poem has been through several 
editions, and this latest one, printed on good paper, 
silk-sewed, in hand-made paper covers, is as delicate 
and pretty a way to preserve it as one could wish. 

Price, - - 28 cents. 

George Eliot s Two Marriages. 

12mo, wide margins, paper covers. Price, 20 cents. 


The Ethics of George Ehots Works 


12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


To be had of all Bookseilers, or of the Publishers, 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 


No. 422 Liprary Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


INSURE IN 


THE TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. 


HAS PAID ITS POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
$16,500,000.00. 
ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


{ndemnify the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his 
Profits, the Wage-W orker for his Wages, lost from Accidental 
Injury, and guarantee Principal Sum in case of death. No 
Extra Charge for European Travel and Residence. 

Futt Principat Sum paid for loss of Hands, Feet, Hand 
and Foot, or Sight, by Accident. ONE-THIRD same for loss of 
single Hand or Foot. 

Rares as Low as witt PERMANENTLY secure Fu. 
Payment of Policies. Only $5.00 a year to Professional or 
Business Men for each $1,000 with $5.00 Weekly Indemnicy. 

This Company issues also the best Lirk AND ENDOWMENT 
Pouicies in the market. [NDEFEASIBLE, NoN-FORFEITABLE, 
Wor.p-Wie. 

FULL PAYMENT IS SECURED BY 


$10,992,000 Assets, $2,248,000 Surplus 


Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury 
and Assessments on the Survivors. 





AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS 
IN THE U. 8S. AND CANADA. 


J. G. Batterson, Ropnry Dennis, J. E. Morris, 
President. Secretary. Asst. Sec’u. 


Each rule followed by examples in which | 


, 
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NOW READY. 


TIN TYPES. 


Taken in the Streets of New York. A Series of Stories and 
Sketches portraying many singular phases of Metropolitan 
Life. By Lemur: Ery Quice. With fifty-three illustra- 
tions by Harry Brarp. 1 vol., 12mo, striking cloth 
cover, gilt top, $1.50. 

‘They are of the soil, racy, and they possess all that fas- 
cination that goes with stories of life in a great city.” 


THE POPE AND THE KNEW ERA. 


Being Letters from the Vatican in 1889. By Wituam T. 
SreapD, author of ** The Truth about Russia,”’ late editor 
of the Pail Mail Gazette and editor and founder of The 
Review of Reviews. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 


“With that thirst for knowledge which can only be 
quenched at fountain-head, Mr. Stead went directly into the 
house of the Pope to study the inner workings of the Roman 
Catholic religion.” 


‘DAVID TODD. 


The Romance of His Life and Living. A Novel of Seotch 
Life. By Davin Macuure. 1 vol.,12mo. Price, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


** They bristle with thought and sparkle with wit.” 
ORATIONS and AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 
OF CHAUNCEY M. ‘DEPEW . 


One oetavo volume, with Portrait. Price, $2.50, 
EDITION DE LUXE. Autograph Edition. Limited 


to one hundred (100) numbered copies signed by the author. 
With two Portraits, and bound in half leather. Price, $6.00. 


STAR-LAND. 


Being Talks about the Wonders of Heaven. By Sir Roperr 
S. Baty, F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, author of 
“Story of the Heavens,” ete. 12mo, cloth, very fully 
illustrated. Price, $2.00. , 


AUSTRALIAN POETS. 
1788-1888, 

Being a selection of Poems upon all subjects, written in 
Australia and New Zealand during the first century of the 
British colonization, with brief notes on their authors, ete. 
Edited by Doveatas B. W. Stapen, B.A. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, gilt top, paper label. Price, $2.00. 


JACK GORDON, 


KnicHt-ERRANT, GoTHAM, 1883. By W. C. Hupson (Bar- 
clay North), author of *‘ The Diamond Button,” ete. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 


New Epririons at Repucep Pricer or THE GREAT 
Success OF 1889: 


(MARIE ‘BASHKIRTSEFF. 


Tae JourNAL or A YounG Artist, Translated by MARY 
J. SeRRANO. We issue three editions of this charming 
volume, all from the original American plates. 


I. AvurHor’s Eprrion. 1 vol., 8vo, in our unique style 
of binding. Gilt top, ete. With portrait and illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. Reduced from $2.00. 


II. PAPER Epirion. 1 vol., 12mo, with portrait. Price, 
50 cents. This edition is No. 42 of Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 


Ill. Crorn Eprrion. 1 vol., 12mo, with portrait and 
illustrations. Cloth extra. Price, $1.00. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


* 
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WORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY. 


The Highest Authority known as to the 
Use of the English Language. 
The New Edition includes A DICTIONARY that 


contains thousands of words not to be 
found in any other Dictionary ; 


A Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary 
Of over 12,000 Personages ; 


A Pronouncing Gaxetteer of the World, 


Noting and locating over 20,000 Places ; 


A Dictionary of Synonymes, 
Containing over 5,000 Words in general use ; also, 
OVER 12,500 NEW WORDS, recently added. 

All in One Volume. 
Illustrated with Wood-Cuts and Full-Page Plates. 


The Standard of the Leading Publishers, Mag- 
azines, and Newspapers. 

The Dietionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy in Definition. 
Specimen pages and testimonials mailed on application. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO., PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BINDINGS FOR THE DIAL. 


With April, 1890, THE DIAL completes 
its Tenth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wish- 
ing their copies bound can send them to the 
Publishers for that purpose. Price of Cloth 
Binding, Side and Back Stamps in Gold, 
$1.00 per volume. 


“A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 117—121 Wabash Avenue, corner Madison Street, 


CHICAGO. 


(CXFORD COLLEGE ror YOUNG LADIES 
Oxrorp, Onto. 

Famous Classical and Finishing School; 22 teachers, 180 

students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. President Harrison. Con- 


servatory of Music and Art. European vacation parties. 





Rev. Fave Waker, President. | 
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HAVE YOU ever tried the Fine 
Correspondence Papers made by the 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
of Holyoke? You will find them 
correct for all the uses of polite so- 
ciety. Made in rough and smooth 


finish, and all the fashionable tints- 


Sold by all dealers in fine stationery 
throughout the United States. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL “PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 


His Celebrated Kumbers, 


303—404—170—604~3 32 
And his other styles, may be had of all dealers 
throughout the world. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 


‘BOORUM & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD BLANK BOOKS 


(For the Trade Only.) 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 
Everything from the smallest Pass-Book to the larg- 


est Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Edu- 
cational, and Household uses. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 


Offices and Salesrooms, - - - 30 and 32 Reade Street. 


New York Ciry. 
O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 
gives critical opinions on ripts of all kinds, edits 
them for publication, and offers them to publishers. George 
William Curtis says in Harper's Magazine: ** Reading manu- 





.seripts with a view to publication is done, as it should be, 


professionally, by the Easy Chair’s friend and fellow-laborer 
in letters, Dr. Titus Munson Coan.’ Send stamp to Dr. 
Coan for prospectus at 20 West 1ith St., New York City. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 
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